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The Political History of India, from 1784 to 
to 1823. By Masor-GeneraLSir Joun 
Matcomm, G.C.B., K.L.S., F.R.S., 
Ke. &e. ke. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1319. Lon- 
don, 1826. Murray. 

Tue history of so important an acquisition to 
Great Britain as that of India, is a work re- 
quiring a great degree of careful research and 
adequate talent in the historian; we are not 
aware of any possessed of greater capabilities 
for this task than Sir John Malcolm. Well ac- 
quainted by his long service with the locali- 
ties, customs, and government of India, he 
has brought a clear and talented mind to as- 
sist and propagate that knowledge, which is 
at once strictly impartial and luminously cor- 
rect. Just to departed talent, he is equally 
so to present worth, giving the meed of praise 
where it is deserved, and a calm yet powerful 
censure to deeds which have been either de- 
rogatory to the administration of Indian jus- 
tice, or degrading to the name of Briton. 
The historian has, in this instance, a fine 
field before him: commerce, warfare, and 
the intrigues of state policy alike demand his 
attention, and these, independently of their 
narration, form a theme fit for vivid thought 
and deep reflection. In the introduction, 
Sir John has indulged in observations on the 
acquisition of British India, which are dis- 
tinguished for excellent sense and well-drawn 
conclusions. It is, indeed, wonderful, that a 
small island in the Atlantic should have ob- 
tained such extent of far-distant territory, 
and hold millions captive; nor is it less so, 
that this exaltment was not through the in- 
Strumentality of a warlike nation’s concen- 
trated force, but by the exertion aud influence 
of a band of merchants, who ‘actually found 
themselves called upon to act in the character 
of sovereigns over extended kingdoms, before 
they had ceased to be the mercantile direc- 
tors of petty factories!’ But a reflecting 
mind, in the retrospection of the causes on 
which is founded our present supremacy in 
the east, views much to condemn and more 
to pity. Policy may be urged as an extenu- 
ation for inhumanity, reward for oppression, 
and despotism for conquest; but the over- 
ruling desire of gain never infected so many 
a3 in this country, and the aborigines have 
cursed, and have cause to curse, the first 
landing of an European. 

Sir John, after considering, in a brief man- 
ner, the sources of the East India Company's 
almost uninterrupted elevation, thus pro- 
cecds: ‘The princes and chiefs of India, who 
have been the great, and, indeed, the only 
sufferers by the rise of the East India Com- 
pany, became aware, too late, of the error 





which they had committed in allowing it to 
attain a strength which they could not shake; 
and had the mortification to find that their 
efforts for its destruction tended but to con- 
firm and enlarse its power; which they not 
only saw improve by success, but rise still 
higher from misfortune. This latter circum- 
stance made a deeper impression, as it was 
effected through the means of resources drawn 
from a distant land, which were unseen, and, 
therefore, conceived by the nations of India 
to be inexhaustible. ‘ I am not alarmed at 
what I see of the force and resources of the 
company, but at what is unseen,” was the 
emphatic speech of one of their most able, 
powerful, and inveterate enemies* ; and it 
faithfully represents the impression which 
was made upon ignorant nations of the power 
of a state which they observed to draw sup- 
port at pleasure from a country with whose 
means they were unacquainted, and whose 
power they had only been able to judge of by 
its effects; and these have been of a nature 
calculated to make them form the most ex- 
aggerated opinion of its magnitude.’ 

Again: * The most prominent error in all 
the laws and regulations which have been 
passed in England, relative to the political 
government of India, is that dogiatical prin- 
ciple on which they proceed, in the endea- 
vour to fix that which is constantly changing. 
This principle is, perhaps, too natural to those 
by whom these laws and regulations must be 
framed ever to be wholly eradicated. It 
arises out of a warm interest in what imme- 
diately affects the mother country, and a feel- 
ing which approaches to indifference towards 
our distant possessions. But empire is a 
substance which has hitherto defied and al- 
ways will defy the power of man to fix in 
any desired shape. It is mutable, from 
causes beyond the control of human wisdom. 
This character, which our empire in the east 
has in common with all others in the world, 
bas hitherto disappointed, aud must always 
continue to disappoint those expectations 
which are formed of limiting the precise ex- 
tent of the dominions, or of fixing the exact 
power of the British government in Asia. 

‘That this consideration renders our con- 
nection with India as awful as it is impor- 
tant, no person cau deny. Human wisdom 
cannot foresee the consequences which the 
possession of such an extended empire may 
produce; but we must not allow our plans 
of amendment to be arrested, be_ause we are 
threatened with distant and uncertain evils. 
We should rather appreciate ju: tly the ad- 
vantages whic’: ‘sreat Britain bas already de- 
rived from ter Indian possessions, and the 
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benefits which may be anticipated from their 
preservation and improvement, while we re 

tlect most seriously on the dangers which 
would result from those possessions being 
lost, or passing into the hands of an European 
rival, 

‘ Reflections of this nature ought to dis- 
pose the legislative wisdom of our country to 
adopt measures for placing the administva- 
tion of British India upon the basis which it 
judges best calculated to preserve that coun- 
try to Great Britain; and, in the accom- 
plishment of this purpose, while it respects 
just and establisbed rights, and rejects every 
crude and hasty plan of rash innovation, it 
will no doubt proceed, on the most enlarged 
and enlightened principles, to fix the govern- 
ment of our empire in India on a foundation 
commensurate with its present magnitude ; 
and which shall reconcile, as far as the two 
objects can be reconciled, the most vigorous 
and efficient system of local government for 
India with an observation of those important 
principles of check and control which form 
the soul and essence of the government of 
England. 

‘It has been observed by one of our great- 
est statesmen, that any plan which could be 
suggested for the government of a country so 
Situated as the British empire in the East 
must be inadequate; that in such a case no 
theoretical perfection could be imagined, 
much less executed; and that the option of 
a form of government was only a choice of 
inconveniences. But a conviction of the 
truth of this general observation should rouse, 
instead of discourage the minds of those to 
whom this great and difficult work is as- 
signed ; and while it reconciles them to the 
necessity of changes in a system which was 
declaredly deemed by those even by whom 
it was established as an experiment, it ought 
to elevate them to efforts proportionate to the 
performance of the most arduous task which 
has perhaps ever been attempted by human 
wisdom.’ 

After these sensible and introductory re- 
marks, a brief historic account ts given of the 
time from the formation of the company till 
the administration of Lord Cornwallis in 
1784, in which it is well worthy of notice to 
trace the gradual stability of this large com 
mercial commenalty. Aboutthe year 1600, 
Flizabeth sent an embassy to the Emperor 
Akbar, of Delhi, to solicit him to extend 
to her subjects, visiting his dominions for the 
purposes of trade, his favour and protection ; 
the result of this was not successful, but she 
granted to a considerable body of merchants 
a charter, on the 31st of December, 1600, 
which erected them into a corporation, under 
the title of Governors and Company of Mer. 
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chants of London trading to the East Indies. 
From their frail and insecure ventures gra- 
dually arose a mighty spirit of enterprise, 
which has succeeded in forming and support- 
ing a despotic rule over vast ranges of land 
and myriads of inhabitants. The principal 


events which occurred during Lord Corn- | 


wallis’s government was the war with Tippoo | 


Sultaun; ‘thished its origin in a violent ag- 


gression of that sovereign, who, on the 29th | 


of December, 1789, stormed the lines of the 
Rajah of Travancore, a prince acknowledged 


to be under the protection of the English go- | 


vernment by the stipulations of a treaty con- 
cluded with Tippoo in 1784. Of Lord 
Cornwallis our historian thus speaks :— 
‘The first person to whom the great pow- 
ers vested in the governor-general of India, 


by the act of parliament passed in 1786, | 


were intrusted, was Marquis Cornwallis ; 
and the character of that nobleman was well 
suited to the high charge. Firm in his pur- 
poses, possessing unwearied zeal, and unsul- 
lied honour, he proceeded toward the objects 
which he had in view with a vigour and de- 
cision that commanded success. The great 
reforms and changes which he effected in the 
military and civil establishments of India, 
and the system of internal rule which he in- 
troduced into the provinecs of Bengal and 
Bahar, will ever reflect he highest honour on 
his name, 

‘The consideration he enjoyed in England 
greatly promoted the success which attended 
him in India. His rank and character, while 
it placed him above the infiuence of the mi- 
nisters of the crown, or the fear of the court 
of directors, commanded a respect from the 
civil and military servants of the compaty, 
which, added to the increased powers with 
which he was vested, freed him from every 
shadow of opposition. Tle was enabled, 
from the same causes, to stimulate to exer- 
tion, by the distinction which his personal 
favour bestowed, the first talents in India ; 
and to combine the efforts of every ambitious 
aid honourable mind in the support of the 
measures of his administration.’ 

Previously to acting on the offensive against 
the ambitious Tippoo, the governor formed 
alliances, to strengthen his power, with the 
states of Hyderabad and Poonah : 

‘There is no person acquainted with the 
nature of the times in which this engagement 





measure of precautionary policy was then 
necessary, on the part of the British govern- 
ment, to counteract and frustrate the ambi- 
tious designs of Tippoo Sultaun; but what has 
been stated will show, that the literal con- 
struction of the restrictions of the act of 
parliament had, upon this occasion, the effect 
of making the governor-general pursue a 
course, not only questionable, perhaps, in 
point of faith, but which must have been more 
offensive to Tippoo Sultaun, and more calcu- 
lated to produce a war with that prince, than 
an avowed contract of a defensive engage- 
ment framed for the express and legitimate 
purpose of limiting his inordinate ambition.’ 

‘The provisions of this treaty were, that 
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the means of disturbing the general tranquil- 
lity; that the Nizam and Paishwah should 
both vigorously prosecute the war; that the 
former should send a contingent of ten thou- 
sand horse te act with the company’s army, 
which body were to be paid by the company ; 
that an equal division of conquests between 
the contracting parties should be made at the 
conclusion of the peace, with the exception 
of such forts and territories as the honour- 
able company might take previously to the 


‘commencement of hostilities by the other 


parties,’ 

The wisdom of this policy was seen in_ its 
result. The native princes co-operated with 
perfect sincerity in the war against the Sul- 


/tauns: and there cannot be a doubt that their 


exertions, however ill-conducted, contributed, 
in a considerable degree, to the happy termi- 
nation of the war: — 

‘The favourable impression made by the 
promptness and vigour with which Lord 
Cornwallis engaged in war to vindicate the 
honour and maintain the faith of the British 
government, was not more improved by the 
success of our arms than by the moderation 
which he evinced at its close. Tippoo Sul- 
taun, shut up with a defeated and dispirited 
army in the fortress of Seringa;atam, resolv- 
ed to throw himself upon the clemency and 
generosity of his conquerors, or in other 
words, of Lord Cornwallis; for so complete 
was the confidence placed in him by the al- 
lies, that they unreservedly intrusted the 
care of their interests to his integrity; and in 
no instance questioned his motives nor op- 
posed his decisions. <A higher tribute could 
not have been paid to individual character, 
or to the principles of his government. 

‘The envoys of Tippoo Sultaun arrived at 
an appointed spot, near Lord Cornwallis’s 
camp, on the 14th February, 1794, where they 
were met by Sir John Kennaway, on the part 
ofthe English; Meer Allium on that of the 
Nizam; and two agents of the Mahrattas. 
The first proposition made was, that Tippoo 
Sultaun should cede half his territories, and 
pay six crores; but on the representation of 


Tippoo’s agents of their master’s absolute | 


inability to pay that sum, the demand was 
reduced to three crores, to which thirty lacs 
of rupees were added for Durbar expenses, 
atthe suggestion of Ilurry Punt, the Mah- 


, ratta general, who stated, that in all such 
was formed, but must be sensible that every | 


settlements an amount under this head was 
required for the benefit of the civil officers of 
government who had been employed during 
the war. 

‘When the preliminary articles were agreed 
upon, Tippoo sent two of his sons to remain 
with Lord Cornwallis as hostages for the con- 
clusion and fulfilment of the treaty of which 
these articles were the basis.’ 

At this portion of the work we think that 
Sir John Malcolm might, without lessening 
its political character, have been more cir- 
cumstantial and explicit in his account of the 
proceedings of the army under Cornwallis 


from its importance, would have been highly 











interesting. The governor-general pursued, 


measures should be immediately taken to | in all instances, a politic, though, in many, 
punish Tippoo Sultaun, and deprive lim of | an incorrect conduct, in which course he may 


whilst prosecuting the war—a recital which, - 








be upheld by the exigencies of affairs, and 
the vast weight of responsibility he necessa. 
rily incurred. After the conclusion of the 
war with Tippoo, he returned to Fort St 
George, and entered into fresh treaties with 
many native states, thus ratifying his POsses. 
sion of the newly-acquired territory, and es. 
tablishing on the surest basis his already-for 
midable and extended power. In the exem- 
plification of these treaties, and the grounds 
on whieh they were formed, the historian jg 
peculiarly clear, and conducts his subject jn 
a plain, simple, and easy manner. The pro- 
ceedings with the Nabob Vizier of Oude p0ss 
sess much interest, but will not allow of ex. 
tract. Until the last year of his lordship’s 
administration, peace had existed between 
Great britain and France, but on the intel]. 
gence reaching India of the recommence- 
ment of hostilities in Europe, Pondicherry, 
the chief seat of the French possessions, was 
immediately attacked and taken by an army 
from Fort St. George, under Major-General 
Sir John Brathwaite. Cornwallis intended 
to have conducted this service in person, but 
did not reach the spot till it was accom. 
plished. He did not return to Bengal, but 
sailed for England in the month of August, 
1793 :— 

‘The extraordinary success which at- 
tended Jord Cornwallis’s administration 
of the affairs of British India is no 
doubt to be attmbuted in a considerable 
degree to the manly spirit, sound judgment, 
and unshaken firmness, which distinguished 
his character. But a retrospect to the former 
history of India will enable us to discover a 
still more powerful cause of success in the 
exercise of those great civil and military pow- 
ers, which, according to the act of 1784, was 
vested in the governor-general. It was the 
possession of these powers, which enabled 
him to unite, with such effect to the promo- 
tion of every object in his administration, 
the efforts of the hitherto divided and dis- 
tracted local authorities of British India; 
and the active control and direction which 
he assumed over the subordinate presidencies 
of Fort St. George and Bombay, during the 
whole of his government, placed their means 
and resources as much at his immediate 
command as those of Bengal. 

‘The impression originally made upon the 
minds of the native princes of India by the 
rank and character of Lord Cornwallis was 
confirmed by their observation of his ex- 
tended powers. Theirattention was directed 
to the supreme authority of the British na- 
tion in India with an awe and respect which 
they had never felt for it before. The man- 
ner in which his lordship drew forth the 
strength and resources of the British govern- 
ment to the reduction of Tippoo Sultaun ex- 
cited sentiments of equal astonishment and 
alarm; and the success of that war, combined 
with the great addition of strength, of tern- 
tory, and of reputation, which its termination 
brought to the English government, while 1 
extorted the admiration of all the native 
powers of India, raised their fears ; nor was 
it possible that these, the result of actual 
events, could be removed by any display o 
moderation, which in itself implied a sense 
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of the superiority vhich formed the just 
round of their apprehensions. — 

‘The Indian government in England could 
not be insensible to the probable effects of 
the great changes which had taken place in 
the state of British India. They had seen 
(perhaps with regret) that events, beyond 
their control, had forced the marquess to a 
decided departure from the pacific system of 
forbearance and neutrality which they had 
believed practicable, and had so earnestly re- 
commended to his pursuit; and that in op- 

osition to views which they had taken of 
their interests, their territories had been 
greatly increased, and their political rela- 
tions been much extended, during his ad- | 
ministration. 

‘The admission of the necessity which 
forced Lord Cornwallis into a course of mea- 
sures so contrary to the wishes and policy | 
of ‘he government at home does not appear | 
to have been followed by a conclusion, that 
the same causes might again produce the 
same effect ; and a general impression would 
appear to have been at this period received 
in Englaud, that his exertions had placed 
the affairs of the company on the true footing 
of security and strength which had been so 
long desired; and that nothing was requi- 
site but mild, moderate, and conciliatory 
councils in the local authorities, to secure 
the lasting tranquillity and prosperity of the 
British -possessions in India. This error 
seems more extraordinary, when we consider | 
the actual state of every native power in |} 
India, as represented in those authentic pub- 
lic documents which have been cited in this 
concise narrative of his lordship’s adminis- 
tration.’ 


1 
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(To be continued. ) 





Paul Pry at the Paul's Head: or, a Peep at 
the € Christian Evidence Soctety.” By Q 
in the Corner of the Green Pew, Caledo- 
nian Church. 8vo. pp. 27. London, 
1826. Clarke. 

Ir will, we think, be freely conceded to us 

that we do not often evince an inclination to 

exhibit in the arena of theological dispute. 

It is not for the spirit of literature, pure and 


AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


circumstance, extremely offensive to those | 
who cannot enter into Roman Catholic feel- 
ines; but then it is to be recollected that 
these ceremonies are indulged in where the 
prevalence of Catholicism ensures them re- 
spect and welcome. The common chiarge, 
that the institutions of the Roman Catholic 
church are framed rather to insure wealth 
and dignity to itself than happiness to its 





members, is, we fear, an accusation that may 
be safely levelled against more than one 
ecclesiastical establishment. We, take little 
credit to ourselves for having shared in the 
disgust excited by the exhibitions of a certain 
notorious character, which, however, were so 
abominably base as to defeat themselves ; 
upon the same principle that, according to 
Bacon, ‘ your half-wicked men do more mis- 
chief than the profligate.’ On this subject 
we recal to memory, with much satisfaction, 
the language of M. Pascal, as translated by 
Basil Kennet :—‘ In dealing with those who 
have an aversion to religion, we ought to 
begin with showing them that it is by no 


we should convince them that it is great and 
venerable, and inspire them with reverence 


as highly charming and lovely, to engage 


proceed to demonstrate by irrefragable proofs 
that it zs true. We may evince its antiquity 
from its awful majesty and sublime elevation ; 
and, lastly, may make it appear to be truly 
amlable, in that it promises our only good 
and happiness.’ This appears to us to be 
an excellent lesson for those, who, in these 
days of bold inquiry, feel it their duty or 


the attacks of sceptics*. 

There are several quiet forms of worship, 
which irresistibly demand respect, even from 
those who most entirely disagree with their 
professed tenets. Among these, must be 
reckoned the Quakers, the Swedenborgians, 
the Unitarians, &e. All religions, whose 





* We would not, however, be understood 
as recommending M. Pascal as an infallible 





undisturbed as that spirit should ever be, to 
lose its freshness of feeling, and waste its | 
intellectual vigour in religious controversy— 
controversies which cannot by any possibility 
be brought to a conclusion satisfactory to the 


guide to the religious teacher. Among his 
Thoughts we find the following :—* Should a 
man happen to err in supposing the Christian 
religion to be true, he could be no loser by the 
mistake. But how irrecoverable is his loss, 





disputants ; and which almost invariably end | 
in Involving all parties in the gloomy maze | 
of intolerance and anti-sociality. Our own | 
Opinion upon the subject is simply this: it | 
matters not into how many thousand varicties | 
religionists may split, so that each sect pur- 
Sues its several paths without infringing upon | 
the rights, or disturbing the peace of others. | 
The established religion of our country is en- 
titled to respect and support, because it tole- 
rates all modes of faith; is itself distinguished 
by unobtrusiveness, and at least professes to 
advocate peace and good-will to all mankind. 





— 


It cannot, however, be denied that the pre- | 
valent religion of the continent is but little | miserable 


calculated to conciliate the plainly pious and | 
unostentatiously religious man. The Roman 


Catholic ceremonies, 





how inexpressible his danger, who should err 
in supposing it to be false!’ This is utter so- 
plistry. How debasing that system of ethics 
which makes fear the great stimulus to belief or 
action! His danger who so errs, (in believing 
the Christian religion to be false,) may be great, 
t. é. his danger of losing that particular and pe- 
culiar happiness which is proposed as a reward 


| of Christianity ; and his loss, if he loses it, will 


be irrecoverable ; but if he errs, when he does 


unavoidably, it is reasonably to be hoped, that 


| there is no danger of his losing, or being shut 


out from, ull sorts or degrees of happiness ; 
much less of Lis being miserable,—eternally 
that This is not the 
way to prove the truth of Christianity, nor is it 


by any means a proper mode 


On account. 


(abroad at least,) are | religion.—Revy, 


} 


} 


means contrary to reason ; in the next place | 





towards it; after this we should describe it | 


their wishes for its fruth; and then-we may | 


tendency is to bind society in unity and so- | 


his best no¢ to err, or, in other words, if he errs | 


{ 
' 
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distinguished by a spiritof pomp and earthly cial happiness, are entitled to support and 


respectful consideration. The experience of 
the world, and the intuitive inclination for 
variety, exhibited throughout creation, clearly 
demonstrate that men were never intended 
to think alike upon abstruse subjects; and 
this great truth ought to be all-powerful in 
ensuring that toleration towards others ; and 
general kindly feeling should form the ground 
work of all religious institutions. Rationa'ly 
considered, the touchstone of each form of 
faith is this,—it is for the happiness of so- 
ciety at large? Will it promote the social 
virtues, and thereby make its members better 
and wiser / 

We have been led into the foregoing re- 
flections by a pamphlet, the title of which 
heads this article; and to this pamphlet it 
is now time that we should devote a few 
moments’ attention. It is an attempt to 
expose the Christian Evidence Society, and 
is thus inscribed :—‘ To the Members and 
Congregation of the Caledonian Church. 

‘My respected friends,—To you, as to 
to a liberal and inquiring portion of the lite- 
rary world, or rather to you, as to a well- 
instructed and influential body of the Chris- 
tian church, I submit the following account 
ofa society, calling itself The Christian Evi- 
dence Society ; praising itself, as “‘ conducted 
by men of learning ;” boasting of its “ sub- 
Sistence in this metropolis for upwards of 
fitteen months ;” professing ‘‘ to be guided 
by rational discussion alone; and “ chal- 
lenging general attention.” 

‘That such a society exists, (or, as its 
learned secretary would say, ‘* subsists,”) is, 
I expect, sufficient to excite your interest, and 
demand your inquiry, seeing that you are 


their inclination to defend Christianity against | not a snug party of this or that sect, formed 


for no wise purpose, and furthering no good 

| object; alike unknown and unknowable ; 
|untaught and unteachable; but are a com- 
| munity of Christians, connected with all sects 
and parties friendly to religion; favoured 
with the advantages of a ministry, ** manly 
(and enlightened, as well as orthodox and 
sound ;” united in the grand purpose of 
seeking, and devoted to the blessed work of 
spreading, the truth.’ 

We question the good policy, and doubt 
the propriety of appealing from the Christian 
| Evidence Society to the Caledonian Church ; 
as if the latter were alone capable of decid- 
ing upon the point at issue. This proceeding 
is prima fucie an absurdity. What is it, at 
best, but appealing trom extravagance of one 
kind, to extravagance of another, and mak- 
ing this extreme the test of that? Why did 
not the writer address himself to ad/ inquirers 
after truth, and take at once a bold, broad, 
'and respectable station as a theological dis- 
putant? The title, too, of this pamphlet is 
one ill-suited to the subject; though it agrees 
well with the would-be jocular and flippant 
style which the author has adopted. Viewed 
as a composition, this Peep at the Christian 
E:vidence Society is truly but a very mean, 
weak, and coarse attempt at exposure. 
Vile, far-fetched puns, and personal asper- 
are its distinguishing characteristics. 
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Society ; and from the first we make the fol- 
lowing ext rat : _— 

‘The only speaker on Mr. Taylor's 
of red “ rational discussion,” besides himself, 
(the term ‘* besides himself” is not used as a 
pun, ) was evidently afflicted with over much 
reason, and manifested such a depth of theo- 
logical acumen, as convinced me he was over 
head and ears, and, like his brethren of the 
political economy school, had all wisdom 
but that which is practical, and all sense 
but that which is common: for instance, he 
confounded Lazarus, the friend of C hrist, 
who was raised from the dead, with Lazarus 
the poor beggar, who sat at the rich man’s 
gate, until he was taken to Abraham's bo- 
som ! which shows how fatal some preten- 
sions to superior knowledge and higher rea- 
son become by attempts to display them. 
This slip of the rational having been noticed, 
much merriment was excited, which drew 
forth the Right Reverend Gale Jones,— the 
illustrious ex-patriot, and now disinterested 
and unpaid chairman of theological reform, 
—who decided that the mistake migh it er isily 
be made! And when I consider that this 
mistake is one both of person and place, a 
kind of double blunder, I suppose the Evi- 
dence Society allow little errors in history 
and theology, in facts and opinions, provided 
they are made on one side, and ** made 
easily.” 

‘On the other side, there were three speak- 
ers: the first was too prosing and serious to 
obtain much attention ; it requires a tact of 
pithy and pleasing address to do any good in 
defending orthodox opinions at this place. 
A young man followed, who embodied my 
idea of a suitable aleoeake on these oceca- 
sions: he displayed acquaintance with sacred 
and profane history ; capacity for the recep- 
tion, and feeling for the love of truth; his 
very appearance was interesting, his voice 
commanding, and his manner graceful. The 
mode he adopted was to contrast the most 
striking of Mr. Taylor’s assertions with the 
declarations of history, and the observations 
of experience, and then to estimate them by 
moral feeling and philosophical reasoning. 
Vlaving reminded the learned secretary of a 
few historical points, on the various Pagan 
and un-Christian systems, which really re- 
coynised and practised imanols ition, and hav- 
ing made suitable comparisons and _ retlec- 
tions thereon, he was proceeding to defend, 
as philoso} yhical in the highest degree, the 
association of Christ with the poor and the 
Outcast, &c, as evincing both the heavenly 
origin and blessed object of his system; but 
he was interrupted in making an allusion to 
the laughs of the audience, and jokes of the 
orator, as miserable substitutes for serious 
inguiry, historical reference, and logical de- 
duction. [ was the more sorry to observe 
this interruption, because Mr. Taylor 
been loudly cheered when he declared | just 
before, that “*a man, to be a Christian, must 
totally surrender his reason !”" 

‘1 must, however, allow, that no want of 
candour and patie nt attention was evinced 
by the reverend secretary during the speeches 
of his opponents ; and what per: onal allu- 
sions were made to him, 


side 


had 
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and some of them 








were bitter and splenetic,) were heard and 
answered with the best good nature, and the 
calmest self-possession. He was the last to 
interrupt, and the first to laugh, when any- 
thing personal or foolish was s: aid of himself, 

‘The interruptions were, upon the whole, 
much less than might be expected from four 
hundred or five hundred persons, of varied 
and discordant opinions. I could not help 
observing, however, that some of the most 
active members of this Christian [Evidence 
Society 
ous epithet of ‘* fanatic—enthusiast—priest- 
ridden fool,” &e., when their unbelief got 
the better of their reason; and much credit 


is due to the secretary for his willingness and | 


ability to keep these ‘* bawlers’’ in order : 
they appear to want the talent of speech- 
making, or else to consider their leader en- 
titled to a monopoly of the article. 

‘To prevent unnecessary detail and repe- 
tition, and to lessen unavoidable interrup- 
tion, itis the duty of a Christian, intending 
to speak on these occasions, to prepare him- 
self with notes. And to enable any one to 
judge for himse'f upon the * evidence” of 
this Anti-Christian Society, [ would also re- 
commend that notes be taken of its * rational 
discussion” so much talked of, and that these 
notes be peeped at before breakfast the next 
morning. 

‘Understanding from a friend, whose opi- 
nions, though rather * wild,” I respect, and 
who was present on the occasion, that the 
reverend secretary shone less than usual, and 
knowing, from my frequent attendance on 
the preaching of the most able and distin- 
guished orator of the ‘present age, that great 
minds do occasionally relax, [ shall there- 
fore, with as much candour and charity as 
possible, grant further attention to the ‘ ra- 
tional discussions of the Christian Evidence 
Society ;” and if I can conscientiously, I will 
most readily atone for the severity, “and re- 
tract the sentiments, of the preceding state- 
ment. 

‘A disciple of Cobbett need not be 
ashamed of the charge of inconsistency, pro- 
vided, with every change of opinion, a rea- 
son can be given for the change. An ad- 
mirer of Irving should not shrink from the 
bold avowal of honest opinion, however of- 
fensive to a degencrate taste In matter and 
in manner. A lover of truth cavnot barter 
it for his own party feelings, nor withhold its 
influence from others.’ 

All that follows the concluding p< aragraph 


were never ata loss for an outrage- | 


| 





of our quot ation, forms a striking and curious | 


commentary upon its affectation ot 
manliness and liberality. 
abuse, 


cuage, 


grave 


and of, to use the writer's 
‘low reasoning and high seasoning.’ 


pursuing a subject so all-important and ab- 
sorbing as that of the Evidences of Christian- 
ity, condescends to entertain his readers (if 
he have any) with such twaddle as the fol- 
lowing? 

‘My readers will, of course, form their 
own estimate of the pretensions ha talent, Xc. 
of the Rev. R. Taylor, A. B.. &ce., who has 
Hourished in these pages. If were to ex- 


? ° rd 7 
press briefly my own opinion, it would be, 


It is one tissue of | 


' 


own lan- | 


science ! 


Se 
ee odes tame ti re 40 be . 
istory to bea 
teacher of Christian evidence,—too slander. 
ous to be a rational discusser »—t0o shallow 
to be a logician. But my opinion will 8 
bably wei; gh with my re iders only as it ; 
borne out by evidence; now, in addition . 
that which I have already submitted, there js 
a singular species of testimony Which has 
come to ny knowledge. 

‘ My witness is Mr. De Ville, of the Strand, 
the phrenologist. On the 2ist March, Mr. 
Taylor, (attended by his friend, Mr. Brown.) 

waited on the head measurer to undergo ex. 
athation as to what sort of a head he had! 
The following is the account of the great af- 
fair, as rendered me from memory by a gen- 
tleman present: 

‘« Mr. Taylor seemed anxious to ascertain 
that the phrenologist did not know him; the 
latter assured him he did not. The ‘evyj- 
dence’ afforded by Mr. Taylor's head was 
decided and unfavourable, particui: tly as to 
his bias to jocularity, his unfitness for labori- 
ous arguments, and his love of not toriety! 
Ile was told that he appeared to have facul- 
ties for mechanical science, but the organs 
expressive of them were dormant; and that 
le seemed to have misdirected his mind to 
me taphy sical studies, for which he was com- 
paratively disqualified. The only favourable 
sign was, in the large development of the 
organ of benevolence, (upon which he, no 
doubt, often and largely talks’)! 

‘Now, how far this may weigh with some 
of my readers as evidence, I know not. Suf- 
fice it for me to vouch for its truth ; and to 
any person who may think the point impor- 
tant, [ promise to give perfect satisfaction, on 
application to me through my publisher. For 
my part, [ am nota phrenologist, —princi- 
pally owing to some of my friends, (who are 
afflicted with the science of head-knowledge,) 
having, in their fumblings over my head, 
praised its formation, and estimated its con- 
tents less than I do myself! 

‘All that I wish to observe upon this head 
is, that itis strange, and not more strange 
than true, that an estimate of the pretensions 
of a certain orator, formed upon hearing his 
speeches, and an estimate of the same pre- 
tensions formed hy feeling the orator’s head, 
should both agree in whole and in part! 
Ilere is pk un, downright, common. sense, 
agreeing in decision, (though not in mode of 
caleulating,) with speculative, round-about 
There may be something in it, ([ 
mean in Mr. Taylor’ s head,) though I can 
make neither head nor tail of it.’ 

In conclusion, we will partly re-quote the 
motto of the author of this pamphlet, and 


| pronounce it—‘ a work— 
What are we to think of a writer, who, in | 


‘ Of empty farce, where ignorance on stilts, 
. + . * © . * 


With parrot tongue, performs the bigot’s part: 








The Nun. By Writttam Exrcrortt, of the 
58th Regt. B. N. I. 12mo. pp. 11°: 
London, 1826. Rowe and Waller. 


Avtuonrs, more than any other descriptio’ ” 
of persons, ought to be aware of the infinite 
Importance of an aptly-chosen name. Many 
a really clever work has fallen still-born from 
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—_— 
the press, for want of a judicious god-father. 
If the author possesses no celebrity, the first 
impressions of the public are derived from 
pis title-page alone ; and we all know how 
effectual such impressions are. Many people 


‘{ the smile, bow, or introductory address 
lease not, there is small chance of subse- 
quent intimacy. We have been led into 
these remarks by the title of the little volume 
which we are about to notice ;—a ttle which 
would be injurious to a first-rate effort, and 
must be fatal to a production of a mediocre 
order. Nothing novel, nothing attractive, 
nothing interesting can now be associated 
with the idea of The Nun. Poetasters and 
novel-mongers have stripped her of every 
jossible charm ; and we would as soon think 
of seeking a cloistered recluse, for the sole 
purpose of assisting her to count her beads, 
as hope for profit or pleasure from a perusal 
of her adventures in either verse or prose. 
So much for the title of the work; we will 
now advance a step farther, and state the 
substance of the writer’s prefatory observa- 
tions. In these he evinces much anxiety to 
say enough, and not too much, of himself; 
to appear sufficiently confident, and yet not 
too presuming :—* To the verdict of an in- 
dulgent and wepurtial public, whatever that 
verdict may be, I shall bow submissive. 


Should their approbation prove that I have | 


‘Yes! what is she? whose sorrow, deeply set 
Repelled each glance inquisitive it met. 


Inspired by prayer, confirmed the solemn sound 

Her song above the rest, more full and clear, 

With thrils:ng spell, fell on the ravished ear; 

Then the enthusiast’s glowing look would rise, 

And wake the witching spirit of her eyes. 

Although a passing feeling, such as strays 

On man unblest, from hope’s retiring rays, 

It roused the latent beanties of lier fuce, 

To blush again, with all that soul, that grace, 

That light of loveliness, which words essay 

To paint, but never perfectly convey. 

For as dark clouds, when sinks the sun in 
night, 

Partake the mellowed lustre of his light ; 

In gloomiest moments, still her beauty warms 

The shadows sorrow throws around her charins; 

Charms, which were chilled to that diminished 
glow, 

By the cold canker of some cherished woe. 

But what it was no sister dared to ask, 

Her speaking look forbade th’ officious task. 

This all they knew—sie, from a foreign shore, 

A wealthy vot’ress, sought their convent door, 

A stern confessor, as her ghostly guide, 

Had enter’d with Ler;—esoue uatuihomed pride 

Since shut him froin such intercourse, for he 

Now never ventured on her privacy. 

Alone and unconfest she loved to dwell, 

) And shunned all questions in the silent cell. 

With life so strange, a poorer sister ne'er, 

From penance free, had cherished such despair ; 

And even she, though gold had gained her here 


b 





been justified in regarding my efforts as not 

wholly valueless,—it would, I confess, be a 

source of great gratification to me; for L am 

no Stoic, nor do I pretend to be unambitious 

of fame. 

*“ Non ego, cum scribo, si forte quid aptius 
exit, 

Quando hee rara avis exit, est, si quid tamen 
aptius exit 

Laudari meiiam.” 

‘Jf, on the contrary, they should be of 
opinion that I have made a false estimate of 
my own powers, that I have “ pris pour genie 
un amour de rhymer,”’ and that I should have 
shown more judgment by placing my candle 
under a bushel, than putting it in a candle- 
stick,—I can only extenuate my fault, by re- 
marking, that I have but ‘* followed a mul- 
titude to do evil ;” by pointing to the nume- 
rous offenders of the same class who have 
set me an example; and by exclaiming, in 
the words of the poet, 

*“In mercy spare me, while I do my best, 

To make as much waste-paper as the rest !” 
A request distinguished by its humility, 
and one with which we have not the least 
objection to comply. We will, however, 
now that we are about it, just state in what 
way Mr. Elliott has performed Avs share of 
the labour in which he has such ‘ numerous’ 
assistants. 

The Nun is introduced to us with much 
prettiness, and some power. She is a sort 
of female Giaour, 

‘Who cannot gain, 

From holiest prayers, a respite to the pain 
Unknown and unconfest, which her pale cheek, 
In all its woe or passion, seems to speak ; 

Who draws the veil still closer round her form, 
As if its folds could check the inward storm : 
And to the blessing scarcely bends her head, 
But leaves the moving crowd with hasty ticad. 


A gloomy bome, felt virtue’s pious snecr. 
| The innocent, the passionless, condemn 
|} What seems unnatural misery to them, 
| The curious nuns full often strove to tind 
| The cause of this unsocial frame of mind ; 
_ And malice, echoing every vague surntise, 

By still repeating, half believed its lies. 

‘ Nor was love silent !—in the female breast, 
| It may be hushed to sleep, but not to rest 
| The convent gloom shades not love's laughing 
eye, 
| Nor holy hymns drown his obtrusive sigh: 
The female heart ev’n there he uly tries, 
The faithful mover of its mysteries ; 
And cloistered passion taught each sister here 
lo guess a reason for Ernesta’s tear: 
They, breathing sentiments then pain to know, 
Pronounced unliappy love her secret woe. 
Yet charms like her's were surely pledge enow, 
To gain the wise and keep the vain man’s vow, 
' Midst cach conjecture ali was sull obscure, 
Save,—her'’s seemed not the conduct of the 
pure.’ 





fled from England’s shore, 

‘To hide in foreign cells a guilty head ;’ 
and we afterwards learn, from her own ac- 
count of herself, that she had loved deeply a 
knight, who had been induced to leave her ; 
that she then married a wealthy baron, whose 


Gilbert, having ‘ a chaste Liaison’ for her, she 
and that on one occasion, while indulging in 


proffered love she had rejected,—a singular 
piece of forbearance in a lady of so capacious 
a heart,) brought her ‘ wronged husband to 
the attended gate,’ and then— 


* Too soon admitied, ere | hnew him there, 
He found me playing with young Gilbert's hair; 
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When every voice was heard, and all around, | 
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Their swords were out; such truths mock her- 
roc’s lie— 

My lord lay bleeding “neath my ftear’ess eye; 

My paramour, by vengeanee followed, tied 

To foreign climes, and fame reports Lim dead." 

This was really a very deadly and dreadful 
affair! What an ensanguined villain must 
Father Ambrose have been! And the poor 
husband! what had he done to deserve so 
gratuitously miserable a fate’? If the mur- 
derous monk had really made up his mind, 
both to dishonour and destroy this doubly 
‘wronged husband,’ he might at least have 
allowed him,—but we forget—no doubt the 
holy man acted under the influence of a cer- 
tain charitable and religious notion,—which 
we need not recal to the memory of our 
readers. 

Well, the lady of the nunnery relates the 
whole of the above story to her first love, the 
knight, who in the first instance was wise 
enough to quit her, and has the face to de- 
clare that she has been very much in love 
with him (the knight) all thistime. The fool- 
ish soldier scems to believe her, for a won- 
derfully passivnate scene ensues, which is 
crowned by the entrance of the monk, (what 
a mal-apropos rogue it is!) who tells our 
faithTul and affectionate heroine to ‘ think of 
her vow! The knight, not being in the 
humour to brook such intrusion, seizes the 
churehman by the throat, and * tumbles’ him 
‘with a heavy fall upon the ground. In 
this situation he compels the intruder to 

swear that he will never whisper to any one 
i what he has seen. The monk swears, is set 
free, and goes out grumbling. Every thing 
then becomes quiet. The knight takes his 
leave, and the lady is actually seen to smile, 
and appears much happier than she used 
to be. 

But this was only that sert of calm which 
often heralds the most desolating storm. <A 
shriek is heard, the sisters fly to the gardeu, 
aud our mischievous acquaintance is ‘ fouud 
weltering in his blood.’ His right hand 





This mysterious lady is supposed to have | 


gold ‘ corrupted all,’ and, at length, won her ; | 
that after marriage, a certain youth, named | 


was in the habit of ¢ playing with his hair;’ , 


this gentle sport, Ambrose, (a monk, whose | 


holds a stainless dagger—his left, * the veil 
of some sad nun;’ and ‘his head 

‘In one red mass of carn +ge grimly bled,’ 
| ©The garden gate is found a-jir,’ 
and 

‘ The print of horses on the ground is seen.” 
All the rest is guess work; for we hear 
i not of the nun’s fate; but of the way in 
which the better sort of the sisterhood spoke 
of her after she had thus abruptly left them. 
She was considered 

‘ As one of those 

Whose soul created its peculiar woes. 
| Tuey who could read more deeply her Cesparr, 
| Yet found much feeling ancorupted theie ; 
| 





And smiling at the simple tale of fear, 

Ox scorning superstition’s bigot snecr, 

| Spoke of her, as of oue, who'd fallea, more 
From pride of Leart, than want of power to soar. 

' Untaught to see what Land it is, that throws 

O’er life’s bright tlowers its saddening blight of 

| WOeS, 

| She cherished a full heart-created bliss, 
Far, far removed from such a world as this. 
Uulike the little mind, whose hope, once set, 
Soon learns the useful lesson—to forget! 

_ Her life, without that central sun, possess’d 

‘ No minor orb to wart her vaeant breast.’ 
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Mr. Elliott possesses many of the necessary 
requisites for poetry ; he has imagination, some 
force of expression, and a very harmonious 
ear; but the first must be discipli ned, and 
the second chastened and refined, before he 

can become that which, if a young man, we 
think there is every prob: bility tha it he will 
approve himself—a poet of a very respectable 
rank. In the present instance, he has wasted 
his talents upon a bad story, to which he has 
given a worse title. 

From the minor poems, some of the som- 
bre effusions of which are pretty, and the 
gay not without humour, we select an eulo- 
gium on 

‘GIN AND WATER. 
*«Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 

Plerumque duro: tu sapientium 

Curas et arcanum jocoso 
Consilinm retegis Lyxo 
Tu spem reducis mentibus anxiis, 
Viresque; et addis cornua pauperi 
Post te neque iratos trementi 
Regum apices, neque militum arma.” 
HORACE. 


* All have their hobbies ;—one man has a wife, 
Another loves a mistress, not much better, 
A third will place his happiness in strife, 
A fourth, more quiet, sticks to the * belles 
lettres.” 

But now, to me, these seem with sorrows rife, 
Although to each I may have been a debtor, 
For I can trust no more, love, books, or slaugh- 

ter, 

But place my happiness in gin and water. 
* Divine, oblivious antidote to care ! 

When a cigar assists thy crystal flood, 
Who longer fears the canker of despair, 

Or feels the intluence of inconstant blood ! 
For women even, howe’er false or fair, 

Become again the nothings that they should. 
In fact these two,—smile, sceptic, as youmay,— 
Alone can sweetly soothe and not betray. 





* Thanks to this glorious glass of gin and water, 
I can defy ev’n Memory’s poisoned fang ; 
For know, old man, your once admired daughter, 
Whelmed in its Lethe, causes me no pang! 
And should the gloomy world by this have 

taught her 

How false the song our first affections sang, 
And bid her weep o’er ruined love,—alas! 

I'll drink her speedy marriage in this glass. 
* And thou, Theresa, dark-eyed girl of love, 

Wicre is thy warm Italian bosom now, 
With its consuming passion! docs it move, 

Like lightning, through thy veins and o’er 

thy brow! 
Thou who wast cestasy all things above! 

Thee, and the rapture of thy well-kept vow, 
Ican remember, and no pang within ; 
Although I must replenish with pure gin. 

‘ And,—now the gluss is tolerably strong,— 

Can whistle those sweet airs thou oft would’st 

sing, 
And argue, like a cynic, it was wrong 

To rise, oh shame, upon love’s wanton wing; 
Yet there was heavenly music in thy song, 

And its heart-echoing notes no doubt would 


bring 
Woes which champagne nor claret could dis- 
INiss, 


But yield to nectar powerful as this. 
‘ But "tis not only these I can forget, 
These lovely monumeuts of Adam’s fall, 
Before whose charms life’s best illusions set, 
Who smile away the power of bliss from all, 











Leaving a deadening fecling of regret, 

To throw o’er Memory’ s coffin its dark pal! 
But Gin can make me think without despair, 
Of all my hundreds vanished into air. 

‘I care not, when I drink it, for my debts, 
l care not for the gentlemen who've tleeced 
me, 
[ care not which way fortune’s current sets, 
I care not though my favourite horse deceased 
be; 
I care not for my pending sporting bets, 

I care not for the last girl who has pleased 

me, 
[ care not though my tailor’s charges swell out, 
Or that I Lave so little left to sell out. 
‘Then, gin and water! let immortal song 

Proclaim thy praises in these strains of mine, 
By thee iuspired, my numbers roll along 

Full as Scamander—though I’ve oft tried 

wine, 
It boasts not half that to thy spells belong: 

It makes men brutish, thou makest them di- 

vine, 

And, therefore, more beloved than ocean’s 
daughter, 

Live in my rhyme, inspiring gin and water! 

There is too much real poetry about the 
present writer to allow us to suppose that he 
will speedily desert the muse. When next 
he wooes her, let him avoid imitation, trust to 
his own powers, and exercise some taste and 
judgment in the selection of his theme, and 
we doubt not that he will receive the reward 
he will then merit. 





Hints to Purchasers of Horses. 12mo. pp. 72 

London, 1826. C. Knight. 
ITo, ye that thirst after a good prad, ‘look 
before you leap,’ read ere you buy! and ye, 
oh sapient Yorkshiremen, curb your indigna- 
tion; for in this treatise is a bit of excellent 
truth. No more shall John tip the wink to 
his obsequious master that the dAing will do 
—no more the pedigree-listening blade shall 
hear, with prophetic silence 
brogue delivered in the dealer's best style. 
Oh Yorkshire, Yorkshire! thy sweetest ac- 
cents have a savour of the stable, and the 
quaint dresses of thy sons sufficiently bespeak 
their calling and their county. Ihe to Charles 
Kuight, thou uninitiated ! 
three shillings there shall be delivered unto 
thee a neat little volume, on the cover of which 
are various portraits, all excellent and correct. 
Open this book of books—read, mark, learn 
—and then, if you will it so, buy; ; nor fear 
that thy purchase shall either roar thee into 
discrace, or ¢7’ ip thee out of thy cash. Nota 
single requisite to form a perfect horse is neg- 
lected to be noticed; and were our author a 
Prometheus, we doubt not his knowledge 
would form as pretty a piece of horseflesh as 
ever wore a shoe. 

Having thus rode our hobby in the shape 
of sundry seritences, we shall now dismount, 
and taking off our spurs, and adorning our 
venerable pericranium with its critical and 
well-curled covering, we shall at once, in 
our usual sober manner, deliver our right 
veritable opinion. 

This publication is one of general utility, 
and from the judgment required in knowing 
well the diflerent excellencies and demerits 
of a horse, extremely apropos to the pocket 
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of a purchaser. We do not mean to assert 
that all-sufficient knowiedg s€ is to be obtain. 
ed from the perusal of this. brief production; 
long practice can alone attain this; but many 
useful hints are perspicuous ly given, and ge. 
neral directions laid down, which may ina 
great degree assist the buyer in av oiding those 
snares which the cupidity of dealers too often 
successfully plans. We shall merely give an 
extract relative to the age of the horse—one 
of the many principal points to be observed: 

‘The Age.—Next examine the mouth to 
ascertain the age. Yearlings and two- -year- 

olds are alike in mouth, and must be judged 
by general appearance. At three years old, 
the horse has four horse tecth, two above, and 
two below, in front of the mouth, which sup- 
ply the place of the sucking-teeth. At four, 
he has eight horse teeth, four above, and four 
below, having the corner teeth only sucking 
teeth. At five years old these are gone, and 
the mouth is up; that is, all the “teeth are 
horse teeth, and the tusk is up on each side 
of the mouth. A dark mark, or hollow, ig 
generally observable in all the teeth in the 
bottom jaw at just five years old; and the 
tusks are concave In their inner surface. At 
six, the two middle teeth have quite lost this 
mark, and the tusk is higher up, and longer, 
and not so concave. At seven, the next two 
teeth have lost it, and the corner teeth only 
have the mark left in them. At eight it has 
grown out of these, and no mark is left at 
all. The tusks also become longer, and in- 
stead of being concave in their inner surface, 
become convex; the horse is then termed 
azed. There is a great deal of difference in 
the mouths of horses: some have lost the 
mark in all, excpt the corner teeth, even as 
early as five years old: others have the front 
teeth in the top jaw projecting over the bot- 
tom teeth, at the same age; and I have seen 
horses at seven years old, with the corner 
teeth appearing like those of a five-year-old, 
You may form some idea of the age ‘from the 
appearance of the mouth in general, when 
the marks are no longer visible. If the cor- 
ner teeth do not appear long, and running 
forward, as it were, to the front of the mouth; 
if they retain their square shape, and shut 
well together; if the tusks are not blunt, and 
have the least concavity in their inner sur- 
face, you may conclude that the horse is not 
very old, particul: uly if his head be not gray, 
and not very hollow above the eyes; though 
this latter shape sometimes exists in young 
horses. <A concave tusk is the most certain 
criterion of youth; and as mares have no 
tusk at all, th iey must be judged with refer- 
ence to what | have said about the corner 
teeth. It is here necessary to mention, that 
the difficulty of acquiring an accurate know- 
ledge of the age of horses by their teeth, Is 
very much increased by the tricks that are 
practised. 

‘It is generally allowed that no horses are 
fit for work till at least five years old; and it 
is a common custom with great breeders in 
the north, and with many dealers, to pull out 
the sucking teeth when the animal is rising 
four years old; the mouth is forced by these 
ineans for the horse teeth succeeding soon 
after the operation, the animal appears to be 
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a five-year-old. To detect such deception, 
regard must be paid to the tusk. Every 
horse, upon attaining the full age of five, has 
the tusk completely up on each side of the 
mouth; but in forced five-year old mouths 
the tusk is only just making its way through 
the gums. There frequently exists also in 
the latter an irregularity in the front teeth, 
as well as a backwardness in the growth of 
the tusk. Forced mouths vary in their ap- 
earance according to the time of performing 
the operation; and the habit of observing 
horses’ mouths will alone enable you to as- 
certain where any artifice has been prac- 
tised.’ 

The style is in accordance with the subject, 

lain, clear, and explanatory; and for so 
small a work we are not aware of any which 
can excel it. We sincerely recommend it to 
our readers, well knowing that they cannot 
buy experience at @ cheaper rate. 





CAPTAIN HEAD’S ROUGH NOTES, &c. 

(Concluded from p.579.) 
Ix reverting to this entertaining work, we 
shall extract a description of the mines, of 
which our author gives but a very limited ac- 
count. The reports which he made, and the 
result of the communications he had with 
those who were connected with the Rio Plata 
Association, at present he declines publish- 
ing, as the mines are the property of indivi- 
duals, and are yet for sale. El! Bronce de 
Petorca, a gold mine, about one hundred and 
sixty miles from Santiago, appears to have 
been first inspected :— 

‘I visited this mine, accompanied by a very 
intelligent Chilian miner, who, with several of 
his comrades, was in a mine on this lode a 
hundred fathoms deep, when the great earth- 
quake of the 19th of November, 1822, which 
almost destroyed Valparaiso, took place. He 
told me that several of his comrades were 
killed, and that nothing could equal the hor- 
ror of their situation. . He said that the 
mountain shook so that he could scarcely 
ascend ; large pieces of the lode were falling 
down, and every instant they expected the 


walls of the lode would come together, and | 


either crush them or shut them up in a prison 
from which no human power could liberate 
them. He added, that when he got to the 
mouth of the mine, the scene was very little 
better: there was such a dust, that he could 
hot see his hand before him; large masses of 
rock were rolling down the side of the moun- 
tain on which he stood, and he heard them 
coming and rushing past him without being 
able to see how to avoid them, and he, there- 
fore, stood his ground, afraid to move. In 
almost all the mines which we visited in 

hili, we witnessed the awful effects of these 
earthquakes, and it was astonishing to ob- 
serve how severely the mountains had been 
shaken,’ 

The journey to the silver mine of San Pe- 
dro Nolasco was one of great and imminent 
peril, in the course of which, Capt. Ilead 
passed a suspension bridge, formed of hide 
ropes, and constructed in a similar manner 
with those of England, made of iron. This 
bridge had been there beyond the memory of 
Man; thus the far-famed invention, which at 


home was the subject of so much praise, is, 
in consequence, robbed of its originality. 
The shrubs and trees, as he proceeded, be- 
came smaller and stunted, and the path more 
increasingly dangerous than any he had pre- 
viously taken: even the mules, those patient 
and sure travellers, grew afraid of crossing 
the raging torrents which obstructed his pro- 
gress, and considerable skill and courage 
were displayed in effecting their safety. Ve- 
getation is here unknown; all around isa 
scene of bleak and deep desolation, and, 
although in the midst of summer, snow in 
vast masses abounded. Arriving at the mine: 

‘ At first we descended by an inclined gal- 
lery or level, and then clambered down the 
notched sticks, which are used in all the 
mines in South America as ladders. After 
descending about two hundred and fifty feet, 
walking occasionally along levels where the 
snow and mud were above our ancles, we 
came to the place where the men were work- 
ing. It was astonishing to see the strength 
with which they plied their weighty hammers, 
and the unremitted exertion with which they 
worked ; and strange as it may appear, we 
all agreed that we had never seen English- 
men possess such strength, and work so hard. 
While the barreteros, or miners, were work- 
ing the lode, the apires were carrying the ore 
upon their backs; and after we had made 
the necessary observations, and had collected 
proper specimens, we ascended, with several 
of these apires above and below us. 

‘The fatigue of climbing up the notched 
sticks was so great, that we were almost ex- 
hausted, while the men behind us (with a long 
stick in one hand, in the cloven end of which 
there was a candle,) were urging us not to 
stop them. The leading apire whistled 
whenever he came to certain spots, and then 
the whole party rested for a few seconds. It 
was really very interesting, in looking above 
and below, to see these poor creatures, each 
lighted by his candle, and climbing up the 
notched stick with sucha load upon his back, 
though I occasionally was a little afraid lest 
one of those above me might tumble, in which 
case we should have all preceded him in his 
fall. 

‘We were quite exhausted when we came 
to the mouth of the mine; one of my party 
almost fainted, and as the sun had long ago 
set, the air was so bleak and freezing—we 
were so heated—and the scene was so cheer- 
less, that we were glad to hurry into the hut, 
and to sit upon the ground round a dish of 
meat, which had long been yeady for us. We 
had some brandy and sugar, and we soca re- 
freshed ourselves, and I then sent out for one 
of the apires with his load. I put it on the 
ground, and endeavoured to rise with it, but 
could not, and when two or three of my party 
put it on my shoulders, I was barely able to 
walk under it. The English miner, who was 
with us, was one of the strongest men of all 
the Cornish party, yet he was scarcely able 
to walk with it, and two of our party who at- 
tempted to support it were altogether unable, 
and exclaimed “that it would break their 
backs.” * - 

‘The load which we tried was one of spe- 





cimens which I had paid the apire to bring 





up for me, and which weighed more than 
usual, but not much, and he had carried it 
up with me, and was above me during the 
whole of the ascent. 

‘ While we were at one end of the hut, 
drinking brandy-and-water, seated upon our 
saddles, and lighted by a brown tallow-cau- 
dle which was stuck into a bottle, and which 
was not three yards from a hide filled with 
gunpowder ; the few miners we had seen at 
work had been relieved by others who were 
to work through the night. They came into 
the hut, and without taking the least notice of 
us, prepared their supper, which was a very 
simple operation. The men took their can- 
dles out of the cloven sticks, and in the cleft 
they put a piece of dried beef; this they 
warmed for a few seconds, over the embers 
which were burning on the ground, and they 
then eat it, and afterwards drank some melt- 
ed snow-water out of a cow’s hora. 

‘ Their meal being over, they then enjoyed 
the only blessing fortune had allotted to 
them, which was rest from their labour. They 
said nothing to each other; but as they sat 
upon the sheep-skin, which was the only bed 
they had, some fixed their eyes upon the em- 
bers, while others seemed to ruminate upon 
other objects. 

‘T gave them what brandy I had, and ask- 
ed them if they had no spirits, to which they 
gave me the usual answer, that miners are 
never allowed to have spirits, and with this 
law they seemed to be perfectly satisfied. 

‘When one contrasted their situation with 
the independent life of the Gaucho, it was 
surprising that they should voluntarily con- 
tinue a life of such hardship.’ 

The gold mive of Caren was another sub- 
ject of experiment :— 

‘ After inspecting the old holes which had 
been worked on the lode, and gazing with 
great interest at the Pacitic, which was appa- 
rently hanging in the air beneath us, we de- 
scended the side of the rock, sometimes upon 
hands and knees, for about three hundred and 
fifty feet, until we came to the hut where we 
had slept. The situation of this hut was sin- 
gularly perilous. The path which ascended 
to it from the plain was so steep, that in rid- 
ing up we constantly expected to tumble 
backwards over the tails of our mules; and 
when we got near the hut, the muleteers de- 
clared that it was altogether impossible to 
proceed ;: and this was so evident, that we dis- 
mounted and scrambled over the loose stones 
until we got to the hut. 

‘The mine had not been worked for a hun- 
dred years, but it was now for:sale. The 
hut had been just built, and a couple of 
miners ordered to live init. A small space 
had been scraped out for the foundation ef 
the hut, which was so close to the precipice, 
that there was not room to walk round it. 
Above it, on the mountain, were loose rocks, 
which, by the first earthquake, would proba- 
bly be precipitated. Beneath was the valley, 
but at such a depth, that objects in it were 
imperfectly distingwish&?. I consulted with 
the two mining captains, and we all agreed 
that the plain was about three thousand feet 
beneath us; but this only gives our imperfect 
idea of it, and is probably altogether icor- 
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rect; for, although I spent some months 
among the Andes, I was always deceived in 
the distances, and found that my eye was al- 
together unable to estimate proportions to 
which it had never been accustomed—a tri- 
fing but a very striking proof of which oc- 
curred at this hut. 

* We were sitting with the native miners, 
when one of my men called out that there 
was a condor, and we all instantly ran out. 
He had been attracted by the smell of a dead 
lamb, which we had brought with us, and 
which was placed upon the roof of the hut 
The enormous bird, with the feathers of his 
wings stretched out like radii or fingers, ma- 
jestically descended without the least fear, 
until apparently he was only ten or fifteen 
yards above us. One of the men fired at him 
with a gun loaded with large shot—his legs 
fell, and he evidently had received the whole 
of the charge in his chest; yet he instantly 
bent his course towards the snowy mountains 
which were opposite to us, and boldly at- 
tempted to cross the valley; but, after flying 
for many seconds, he could go no further, 
and he began to tower. He rose perpendi- 
cularly to a great height, and then, suddenly 
dying in the air—so that we really saw his 
last convulsive struggle—he fell like a stone. 

‘To my astonishment, he struck the side 
of the mountain apparently close to us ; and 
as I looked at him lying on the rock, I could 
not account for his being so very near us, 
(apparently thirty or forty yards,) for as he 
had evidently fallen perpendicularly, the dis- 
tance which separated us was of course the 
bypothenuse of a right angled triangle, the 
base of which it had taken him many seconds 
to fly. 

‘[ sent one of the Chili miners, who were 
accustomed to descend the mountain, to fetch 
him, and I went into the hut, and remained 
eight or ten minutes. On coming out, and 
asking for the bird, I was surprised to sce 
that the man was not half-way to him; and, 
although he descended and ascended very 
actively, his return was equally long. The 
fact was, that the bird had reached the ground 
a great distance from us; but this distance 
was so small in proportion to the stupendous 
objects around us, that, [un]Jaccustomed to 
their dimensions, we were unable to appre- 
ciate it.’ 

The enormous condors are more than once 





mentioned, they appear to abound, for, ‘ in | 


riding along the plain, I passed a dead horse, 
about which were forty or fifty condors; 
many of them were gorged and unable to fly; 
several were standing on the ground devour- 
ing the carcass—the rest hovering above it. 
I rode within twenty yards of them: one of 


the largest of the birds was standing with one | 


foot on the ground and the other on the 
horse’s body—display of muscular strength 
as he lifted the flesh and tore off great pieces, 
sometimes shaking his head and pulling with 
his beak, and sometimes pushing with his leg. 

‘Got to Mendoza and 
Wakened by one of my party who arrived: 
he told me, that seeing the condors hovering 
in the air, and knowing that several of them 
would be gorged, he had also ridden up to 
the dead horse, and that as one of these enor- 


went to bed. | 


mous birds flew about fifty yards off, and was 

unable to go any farther, he rode up to him, 
!and then, jumping off his horse, seized him 
| by the neck. The contest was extraordinary, 
and the rencontre unexpected. No two ani- 
mals can well be imagined less likely to meet 
than a Cornish miner and a condor, and few 
could have calculated, a year ago, when the 
one was hovering high above the snowy pin- 
nacles of the Cordillera, and the other many 
fathoms beneath the surface of the ground in 
Cornwall, that they would ever meet to wres- 
tle and *“* hug” upon the wide desert plain of 
Villa-Vicencia. My companion said he had 
never had such a battle in his life; that he 
put his knee upon the bird’s breast, and tried 
with all his strength to twist his neck ; but 
that the condor, objecting to this, strugyled 
violently, and that also, as several others were 
flying over his head, he expected they would 
attack him. He said, that at last he succeed- 
ed in killing his antagonist, and with great 
pride he showed me the large feathers from 
his wings; but when the third horseman 
came in, he told us he had found the condor 
in the path, but not quite dead.’ 

For ourselves, we should not desire to sig- 
nalise our valour in so uncommon a contest ; 
the roc of the Arabian Nights seems in this bird 
to finda parallel. The riches ofthe earth, though 
great in this quarter of the globe, are appa- 
rently defended by Nature, and she (from the 
frequent and lamentable deaths of miners, and 
the situations in which her wealth is stored,) 
seems determined to make man pay dearly 
for his temerity. Capt. Head became aware 


lators were dissipated on his return. 

Violent tempests will, at times, without the 
least notice. visit the region of the Andes, 
and prove, in their effects, resistless :— 


all of a sudden the snow is seen coming over 
the tops of the mountains in a hurricane of 
'wind; that hundreds of people have been 
lost in these storms; that several had been 
starved in the house before us; and that only 
two years ago, the winter, by suddenly set- 
ting in, as it generally dces, had shut up the 
Cordillera, and had driven ten poor travellers 
to this hut. When the violence of the first 
' storms had subsided, the courier came to the 
spot, and found six of the ten lying dead in 
the hut, and by their sides the other four al- 
most dead with hunger and cold. They had 
eater, their mules and their dog, and the 
bones of these animals were now before us. 
‘These houses are all erected upon one 
| plan, and are extremely well adapted to their 
purpose. They are of brick and mortar, and 
are built solid, ten or twelve feet high, with a 
brick staircase outside. The room, which is 
on the top of this foundation, in order to raise 
it above the snow, is about twelve feet square ; 
‘the walls are extremely thick, with two or 
three small loop-holes, about six inches 
square ; the roof is arched, and the floor is of 
brick. 
_ A place so small, of so massive a con- 
struction, necessarily possesses the character 
of a dungeon; and, as one stands at the 








of this, and the golden visions of the specu- | 





ee tiny 
door, the scene around adds a melancholy 
gloom to its appearance, and one cannot help 
thinking how sad it must have been, to have 
seen the snow, day after day, getting deeper 
and deeper, and the hope of escaping hour} 
diminishing, until it was evident that the path 
was impracticable, and that the passage was 
closed! [But without these retlections, the 
interior is melancholy enough, 

‘The table, which had been fixed into the 
mortar, was torn away; aud to obtain a mo. 
mentary warmth, the wretched people who 
had been confined here had, in despair, burnt 
the very door which was to protect them from 
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‘The capataz told me that these “ tempo- | 
rales” are so violent, that no animal can live | 
‘in them; that there is no warning, but that | 


the elements. They had then, at the risk of 
their lives, taken out the great wooden lintel, 
which was over the door, and had left the 
wall above it hanging merely from the adhe- 
sion of the mortar. This operation had eyj- 
dently been done with no instrument but 


their knives, and it must have been a work - 


of many days, 

‘The state of the walls was also a melan- 
choly testimony of the despair and horror they 
had witnessed. In all the places which | 
have ever seen, which have been visited by 
travellers, I have always been able to read 
the names and histories of some of those who 
have gone before me; for when a man has 
nothing to lament, but that his horses have 
not arrived, or, in fact, that he has nothing to 
do, the wall appears to bea friend to whom 
many intrust their names, their birth-places, 
the place they propose to visit, and sometimes 
even the foud secrets of their hearts; but I 
particularly observed that, in these huts on 
the Andes, not a name was to be seen, ora 
word upon the walls. Those who have died 
in them were too intent upon their own suf- 
ferings; the horror of their situation was un- 
speakable, and thus these walls remain the si- 
lent monuments of past misery.’ 

The Indians frequently attack the Gauchos: 

‘In the province of Santa Fé, a few of the 


posts are fortified to protect the inhabitants 





| dred Indians. 


against the Indians. 

‘The fort is a very simple one. The huts 
are surrounded by a small ditch, which 1s 
sometimes fenced on the inside with a row of 
prickly pears. 

‘The ditch I have generally been able to 
jump over on foot, but no horse of the coun- 
try would attempt to leap it. 

‘Most of these forts have often been at- 
tacked by the Indians; and one of them [ 
looked at with peculiar interest, as it had 
very lately been defended for nearly an hour 
by eight Gauchos against about three hun- 
The cattle, the women, and 
six families of little children, were all in the 
inside, spectators of a contest on which so 
much depended, and they described their 
feelings to me with a great deal of nature and 
expression, 

‘ They said that the naked Indians rode up 
to the ditch with a scream which was quite 
terrific, and that, finding that they could not 
cross it, the cacique at last ordered them to 
get off their horses and pull down the gate. 
Two had dismounted, when the musket which 
the Gauchos had, and which before had con- 
stantly missed fire, went off, and one of the 
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spurred his jaded horse, and advanced in- | 


Stuntly at a walk Poor Cruz, the other 
peen, seemed to view the subject altogether 
in a different light; he said not a word, but 


veaving two or three of their spears on the | as I cast a glance athim, I perceived that his 


‘One of these long spears was leaning 
against the hut, and as the Gauchos who had 
defended the place stood by it, muffled up in 
their. ponchos, with two or three women 
cyckling their infants, several children play- 
ing about them, and three or four beautiful 
girls looking up to them, I thouglit the spear 
was one of the proudest military trop! bee I 
had ever beheld. 

‘I could never learn that any of these forts 
had been taken by the Indians, who can do 
sothing on foot, ‘and whose horses cannot 
leap; but the ditches are so shallow and so 
narrow, that by killing a few horses, and | 
tumbling them 10, they might in two minutes 
ride into any part of the p Jace. 

‘Ll often asked the Gauchos why they did 
not defend themselves in the corral, which at 
first appeared to me to be a stronger position 
than the forts; but they said that the Indians 
often brought hanaee of hide, with which the v 
could pull ‘down the stakes of the corral; that 
sometimes they made a fire against them, and 
that, besides this, their spears being eighteen 
feet in length, they were often able to kill 
every anima! in the corral,’ 

The habits and tempers of the Indians are 
extremely implacable, and the apprehension 
they must naturally inspire is forcibly deli- 
neated in the following scene :-— 

‘While I was sitting upon the side seat of 
the carriage, reflecting on the cruelties which 
had been exercised in a country which, in 
spite of its history, was really wild and beau- 
titul, and which possessed an air of unre- 
strained freedom which is always exhilarat- 
ing, I remarked that the carriage was only 
at a walk, an occurrence which in South 
America had never before happened to me, 
and in an instant it stopped. ‘* Vea, Senor,” 
said Pizarro, with a firm countenance, as he 
turned back to speak to me, ‘* que tanta 
gente!” he pointed with his right hand be- 
fore him, and I saw that the smoke, which I 
had before observed, was dust, and in it [in- 
distinctly saw a crowd of men on horseback 
in a sort of wild military array ; and on both 
flanks, at a great distance off, individual 
horsemen, who were evidently on the look 
out to prevent a surprise. Our horses were 
completely tired ; the whole body were com- | 
ing rapidly tow ards us, and to mend the mat- | 
ter, Pizarro told me that he was afraid they 
were los Indios. ‘‘ Senor,” said he, with 
great coolness, and yet with a look of despair, 
“Tiene armas 4 fuego?” I told him L had 
none to spare, for | had only a short double- 
barrelled gun and two brace of pistols. 

“Aqui un sable, Pizarro!” said I, pushing 
the handle of a sabre towards him from the 
ings of the carriage. ‘* Que sable!” said 

e, almost angrily ; and raising his right arm 
perpendicularly over his head, in a sort of 
despair, he added, ** contra tanta gente!” but 
While his arm was in the position described, 
“Vamos!” said he, in a tone of determined 
Courage, and giving his hand half a turn, he 


ground. } 





| 


| horse, far from pulling the carriage, was now 
and then hanging back alittle—a just picture 
of his rider’s feelings. I could not help fora 
moment admiring Pizarro’s figure, as IL saw 
him occasionally digging his spurs into the 
side of his horse, which had me, the carriage, 
Cruz, and his horse to draw along; however, 
I now began to think of my own situation, 
‘I earnestly wished I had never come into 
the country, and thought how unsatisfactory 
it was to be tortured and killed by mistake in 


other people’s quarrels—however, this would , 


and it was evidently much nearer 


I looked towards the cloud of dust, 
In de- 
spair, I got my gun and pistols, which were 


not do. 


all loaded, and when [ had dispose cd of them, 


1 opened a small canvas bag which contained 


| 





| 
| 


ee 


| 
| 


wll my ammunition gimcracks, for my gun 
and pistols had all fulminating locks. J 
ranged all on the seat before me—the small 
powder- flask, the buck-shot, 
copper caps, and the punched cards ; but the 
motion of the carriage danced them all toge- 
ther, and once or twice I felt inclined, in de- 
spair, to knock them all off the seat, for 
against sO many people resistance was use- 
less; however, on the other hand, mercy was 


hopeless, so I, at last, was driven to make | 


the best ofa very bad bargain. 

‘The carriage, which had a window at 
each of the four sides, had wooden blinds, 
which moved horizonzally. [ therefore sliut 
them all, leaving an embrasure of about two 
inches, and then for some seconds I sat look- 
ing at the crowd which was coming towards 
us. 

‘As they came close to us, for until then I 
could scarcely see them for dust, I perceived 
that they had no spears, and next that they 
wore clothes; but as they had no uniforms, 


I conceived that they were a crowd of Mon- | 
/taneros, who are quite as cruel as the In- | ¢ 


dians: however, as soon as they came to us, 


' and when some of them had passed us, Pi- 


zarro pulled up and talked to them. They 
were a body of seven hundred wild Gauchos, 
collected and sent by the governors of Cor- 
dova and some other provinces, to proceed 
to Buenos Aires to join the army against the 
Brazilians: and on their flank they had 
scouts, to prevent a surprise by the ludians, 
who had invaded the country only a few 
weeks before. 

‘It was really a reprieve; every thing I saw 
for the rest of the day pleased me - and for 
many days afterwards, I felt that I was en- 
joying a new lease of my life.’ 

Near the conclusion of this volume are 
some excellent and enlightening remarks, in 
which a comp: arison is made between the ad- 
vantages of working mines in Cornwall and 


South America; from the statements pro- 
duced, the former have considerably the ad- 
vantage. Rough Notes, &c., notwithstanding 


its occasional slove slimes of style, is a pro- 
duction not only desirable for its interesting 
narrative, but for utility and instruction. 





the re neral reader. 
‘treated of are among those which, 


the bullets, the | 


An Inquiry into the Origin of the Laws and 
Political Institutions of Modern Europe, 
par’ ic ularly of those of England. By 
GrorGe Seence, E 'sq_ of Lincoln's Inn. 

(Continues from p. 563.) 

Tur. observations we have already made upon 

this volume, and the extracts we have given, 

must be sufticiently indicative of its value 
to the professional student. We recollect 
scarcely any work so primarily essential to 


those who would trace to their source the 
enactments and institutions of our own coun- 


try and of Europe. Mr.Spence has divested 
his subject of much of its technicality, and 
when we mention its fitness for the law-stu- 
dent, we by no means wish to be understood 
as spe! aking disparagingly of its claims upon 
Many of the matters 
: in their 
various results and modifications, are of the 
/most vital importance to the public. Of 
, such, the account of the select council, from 
|which the courts of Star Chamber and of 
| Chancery arose, is not the least interesting. 
[t would appear that this council was intro- 
| shortly 
after the Conquest. There is a considerable 
degree of uncertainty as to its nature and 
powers ; but it seems to have united in some 
measure, the privileges of a parliament wath 
those of a privy council. In the reign of 
Richard II. the Chancery became a regular 
court, in which the chancellor alone presided. 
The council of the Star Chamber, about the 
same time, became similarly situated, the 
lord chancellor, lord president, and other 
dignitaries being members of this court. At 
the same period, the select council, (of which 
those of the Star Chamber and Chancery 
were both branches,) was separated from the 
| parliament, and the judges of the king’s courts 
ceased to be members, unless by special ap- 
pointment; and became, as they now are, 
assistants and advisers to the great council 
of the lords in parhament. 
equity which is now administered in the 
courts of Chancery and Exchequer, origi- 
nated in circumstances very similar to those 
which gave rise to the pratorian code of the 
Romans. After a succession of decisions in 
the courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, and the acts of the legislature, had 
formed a system of positive law, it was 
found expedient that there should be some 
tribunal in which its severities might be mi- 
tigated and its defects supplied. This duty, 
‘which heretofore the Roman emperors and 
the Anglo-Saxon kings had claimed as their 
sole right,) now devolved upon the lord 
chancellor, and the process of subpena, in- 
vented in the latter part of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, was brought into use, to 
enable him to exercise such jurisdiction, 
This process was of infinite and immediate 
importance in compelling the appearance 
of persons, who, with a view to avoid 
forfeitures of their estates, during the civil 
commotions which commenced in the reign 
of Richard II., had conveyed them to indif- 
ferent persons, for the use of themselves 
or their relations. Many of the persons 
to whom such conveyances wese made, 


duced by William the €C onqueror, 
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against them for any breach of the trust im- 
posed, sold the estates, and treated them as 
their own. In the reigns of Richard II., 
Hlenry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI., the 
chancellors, by a series of decisions on the 
cases so brought before them, formed a re- 
gular code on the subject of uses and trusts, 
Much jealousy was evinced, and many com- 
plaints made of the Chancery, from the 
reign of Edward I[f. downwards. In the 


seventeenth year of Richard IIL. the Com- | 


mons remonstrated against persons being 
brought into the Chancery on false sugges- 
tions; so that matters cognizable by the 
common law might not be drawn into that 
court. In the first of Ienry VI. they re- 
quired that no subpoena should issue to call 


any one into Chancery without a bill being 


first filed, stating the grounds of complaint, | 
and a certificate signed by two justices ofone | 


bench or the other, purporting that the mat- 
ters complained of were not remedial by the 
courts of common law; and by the statute 
of the fifteenth Henry VI. c. 4, ail persons 
issuing out subpeenas in the Chancery were 
required to give security, to answer all da- 
mages and expenses, in case the matter con- 
tained in their bills were not made good. 
Mr. Spence concludes his account of the 
Chancery with a quotation from Mr. Bar- 
rington, and a compliment to Lord Eldon, 
(to whom, by the by, he, not inappropriately, 
dedicates the work.) the justice of which we 
will not now attempt to scrutinize. The 
inquiry into the laws and institutions which 
were in use amongst the German conquerors 
before they established themselves in the Ro- 
man territory, commences with a statement 
relative to the distinction of persons, in which 
we are informed, that they were divided into 
freemen and slaves, and that of the freemen 
some were distinguished as noble. The no- 
bles were of two classes, titular and official ; 
the first were descendants of kings or dis- 
tinguished generals; the latter consisted of 
those who enjoyed civil or military offices in 
the state. The slaves, also, were divided 
into two classes, absolute slaves and freed 
slaves: both were treated as fellow men; 
but the latter, though they enjoyed some 
advantages, were not considered as mem- 
bers of the republic. This subject, and se- 
veral others of equal importance, Mr. Spence 
pursues in the following very intelligent 
manner :— 

‘ The political institutions of the Germans, 
as handed down to us by Tacitus, exhibit 
little that is peculiar, being such as man in 


‘ “iia apes ; 
the first stages of civilization is prompted by | 


his nature to adopt, and which have been 
found to prevail, with trifling variations, in 
every society of men whose carly history has 
been recorded. The several nations were 
divided into tribes, each of which had during 

eace a chief and subordinate magistrates, 
who acted as judges, or rather as judicial ad- 
visers, for settling their controversies. When 
the nation was engaged in war, generals and 
leaders in various stages of subordination 
were chosen by the nation at large to com- 
mand in that war; but the authority of the 
leaders so chosen ceased with the circums 


necessary. ‘ From their hundred streams,’ 
says the bard of the Caledonians, ** came the 


tribes to grassy Golgan Crona; their chiefs | 


/were before them; each strove to lead the 
war,—they led, but they were rolled away, 


mor came down ; he lec wide-skirted battle, 
and the strangers failed: around him the 
dark-browed warriors came, they struck the 


From his own mossy hill, blue-shielded Tren- | 


the mcon, or oftener if occasion required 


shield of joy; like a pleasant gale, the words | 


ef power rushed forth from Selma of kings. 
But the chiefs led by turns in war till mighty 
danger rose; then was the hour of the king 
to conquer in the field :”’—which passage 
may be considered as giving a picture of the 
mode and the occasions of electing a Ger- 
man equally as a Caledonian war king. 

‘Jt is in the nature of man to endeavour 
to render permanent the authority with which 
he has been invested, though the occasion for 
its being granted may have passed away ; 
nor are the people always unwilling to assist 
in the endeavour. The Germans afford an 
illustration of this remark. 
Tacitus, amongst some of the German na- 
tions, the chief duke or leader, who had been 
chosen to.conduct them in war, continued 
by consent or usurpation to retain Supreme 
authority also during peace, enjoying the 
title and prerogatives of king. This dignity, 
according to the prevailing custom, was given 
to none but nobles, that is, the descendants 
of kings or princes: and where the dignity 
of king had thus become permanent, the peo- 
ple still retained the right of electing the ge- 
nersls under whom they should serve in time 
of war. 

‘ The priests, who retained their offices for 
life, had high authority in their tribes: they 
alone could inflict punishment on a soldier, 
the severest of which was excommunication ; 
and they were the moderators of the general 
assemblies of the nation. 

‘ The chiefs, whose duty it was to settle as 
mediators the controversies that arose in their 
respective tribes, were chosen at the general 
assembly of the nation, and the people of the 
tribe appointed a certain number of compa- 
nions or assessors to assist them in their of- 
;fice. And from the Roman writers in the 
| latter years of the empire applying to the ge- 

nerals of the German tribes the denomination 
of judges, we may assume that at this time it 
| had become usual to unite the supreme civil 
'and military authority in the same person. 

If the chief or judge were unable, by the ex- 
‘ercise of his influence, to settle the contro- 
| versy, the parties were left to decide the quar- 
rel by a resort to arms. 

‘ Each of the kings or princes of the Ger- 
man tribes, in like manner as had been the 
custom in the Gallic nations prior to their 
| reduction by the Romans, was attended by a 
‘number of chiefs and elders of the nation, 
and by a chosen few called his companions ; 
these were his counsellors, and assisted him 
to decide on less weighty public concerns. 
But before a predatory excursion was under- 
taken, in which the co-operation of the na- 
tion at large would be required, or a change 


en 





of habitation was resolved on, or any other 


_ measure was adopted, for the success of which 





aware that at law there was no remedy! stances which rendered their appointment | unanimity was requisite, it was usual to col 


lect the genera! sense of the nation : and for 
} , , +} 7 M4 ’ ¢ ‘ 

the decision of such matters a general assem. 
bly was held once a month, at the change of 
At these assemblies the people neither pro. 
posed the subject, nor joined in the debate - 
the king, chiefs, and elders, or grave men, 
according to thetr rank or merit, severally 


delivered their opinions to the whole oj. 


lected body. No one, however high in ay. 
thority, attempted on these occasions to com. 
mand. The question was never a matter of 


_ intricacy; if the counsel of the speaker were 


In the time of | 


| 
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approved, the people beat their arms toge. 
ther,—their disapprobation was expressed 
by murmurs. It was at these assemblies 
also that accusations for offences which were 
visited with the punishment of death were 
determined : probably because this tribunal 
alone could have enforced, without resistance, 
a sentence for depriving a warrior of his life: 
and because the severity of the punishment 
would not shock or alarm the minds of the 
community when, by a public trial, all had 
been made acquainted with the enormity of 
the offence. 

‘The laws, or rather customs of the Ger- 
mans, with regard to private rights, were few 
and simple. Each of the various tribes com- 
posing a nation occupied, sometimes one, 
sometimes another portion of the common 
territory. This portion was divided among 
the members of the tribe, according to the 
merit of the individual or the number of his 
family. Hence as individuals arrived at dis- 
tinction, or their families increased or dimi- 
nished, new divisions of their lands, at least 
partially, must have continually taken place ; 
nor were the whole of the lands which the 
tribe chose to call their own distributed. 


The land which was set apart for tillage must 


have been divided annually, for the Germans 
never farmed the same land for two succes- 
sive years: a practice which, with some of 
the tribes, was adopted from motives of po- 
licy as well as of convenience. The Ger- 
mans had no towns, or even connected vil- 
lazes; their houses were ail built apart from 
each other, and with a considerable vacant 
space surrounding them. Every son, when 
of full age, was presented with arms at a ge- 
neral assembly; from this time he was eman- 
cipated from the authority of his parents, and 
became a member of the commonwealth, 1n 
which capacity he would immediately re- 
ccive a share of the lands occupied by his 
tribe. Frequently, therefore, all the sons, 
generally the elder, would be provided for 
before the death of the father; and the 
younger in the way of substitution, would 
commonly succeed to a part at least of the 
allotment which had been enjoyed by the 
parent: a practice from which the custom 
called borough English may possibly have 
originated. In such a state of society, land 
of course could not have been the subject of 
individual ownership ; indeed it is recorded, 
that the only property of the wandering Ger- 
man was his flocks and herds, stock of corn, 
and arms: to this property the sons suc- 
ceeded on the death of the father; and 1! 
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_— : 
yhere 
er nearest male relations.’ 
As relates to offences, one of the most re- 
markable customs prevai Hing amonest the | 
Germans, was, that all injuries, even up to | 
deliberate murder, were compensated by the ! 
delivery of a certain quantity of cattle or | 
ther property. The early existence of a | 
simi ar custom may be traced to the Piva | 
institutions. The Germans, like other rude 
nations, in matters of serious import, (as | 
well in private as in public life,) resorted to | 
divination. Auspicia sortesque ut qui maxunce ! 
oiservant, ’ says Tacitus. 
Their mode of consulting the fates was ex- | 
extremely simple ; a twig ofa fr uctif erous tree | 
was cut into small pieces, each of which was | 
They were then thrown promis- | 
cuous sly ona white garment, and the answer | 
was collected according as they presented 
themselves, on being drawn out with certain 
formalities ; the priest officiated when the 
matter was of public importance, and ere | 
to the solemnity by offering prayers and sup- . 
plications. The neighing of certain sacred | 
horses kept by them was rigorously o} bserved, 
as a means of aw cury or divi Ination* 
It ; appes ars that the bishops and ies 
were instrumental in converting the ancient 
Germans to Christianity bore rather dubious 
characters. Breecius, fourth bishop of Tours, 
having been accused of adultery, the citizens 
expelled him from amongst them, and chose 
another in his room. Priests and deacons 
were forbidden to have any females under 
their roofs, but their mothers, daughters, and 
own sisters Charlema: gne forbade priests to 
visit any woman alone; ‘a pretty good index 
ofthe morals of the time,’ says Mr. Spence, 
and we agree with him. 


| 
| 


ot! 


Mm: irked. 


rey who ! 


Upon the _— | of arithmetic, wer 


which he had given all the treasures he had 
collected by his former rapine ; and at the 
end of the sixth century there was scarcely a 
crime with which the venerable names of 
bishop, abbot, and deacon had not been 
shamefully disgraced.’ 

In the following most interesting quota- 
tion, many particulars (we allude particul: arly 
to some of the regulations respecting females, ) 
will be found, which, i in Our opinion, ought 
to make civilization blush at the superior 


' virtue and sazacity evinced by what are 


termed barburtans :-— 





——— 


‘The medical art appears to have been | 


but little known to the barbarians; the usual 
mode, as it would appear, of healing a Wound 
Was to sear it with a hot iron, fo cook up the 

veins. The practi tloners were [the ] objects 
of considerable anxiety with the Barbarians. 


| The Visigoths subje cted them to very severe 
sending for | 
her as a slave; 


regulations. The first thing after 
a physician, was to ake a : tetein with him 
as to the sum for which he would perform the 
cure; no fee could be demanded unless the pa- 
' tient recovered. If he weakened a man by 
| bleeding, he was fined 150 sol., but if by ill 
fortune the patient died, the physician was 

given up to the relations, to be disposed of 
a them as they pleas ‘y A medical man 


had one privilege ; it was not lawful to con- | 


fine him for debt if he could find sureties. 
The Anglo-Saxons generally, in the first in- 
stance, had recourse to incantations to drive 
away diseases. 


ge 


‘few but the Romans appear to have paid , 


the least attention to letters. In the days of 
Gregory of Tours, to have read Virgil and 
the Theodosian code, and to know soimething 
e suthcient to form a scho- 


of the immunities of this suspected class, we | lar. te ala was still the reigning vice, 


ecclesiastics were 
elve S 


are informed that—‘ The 
continually struggling to place thems 


=P 


' 
' 


' 


in a state of independence of the tempo- | 


ral laws. In France they effected that 
ail matters affecting their persons and pro- 
perty, excepting accusations of murder and 
other hemous offences, should be deter- 
mined in ecclesiastical synods. The exces- 


sive rivil eves and large yossessions which enjoyed civil rights. 
] 


the pious fervour of the age bestowed on 
~ ninisters of the church were of the 

tmost detriment to Christianity. 
of all descriptions, Barbarians and Romans, 
aspired to ecclesiastical dignities; and they 
did not hesitate to offer, nor the 
cept, immense sums of money for the royal 
Precept. The 


might natur: uly have been expect “|: the in- 


kine to ac- | with esteem and confidence. 
the Germans as attributing to them 


consequences followed that | the capacity of superior discernment : 


to which all classes were addicted, and from 
which, as amongst the ancient Germans, 
sprung the most bloody contentions. Cow- 
ardice was detested ; nor was the liar less the 
object of abhorrence ; no punishinent was 
thot wht too heavy to be inflicted on a person 
who broke his faith. 

‘Jews among the Francs appear to have 
In England they were 
considered to be the king’s property. The 
code of the Visigoths contains a system of 


Laymen persecution against them, which nothing but 


the worst of fanaticism could have dictated. 
‘Women were treated by the Barbarians 
Tacitus de- 
scribes 
and 


their advice was not rejected : but they were 


sromaction of fighting and hunting bishops) thought peculiarly cay pable of witchcraft and 
conjuration, which in late r times caused great | 


as the least of the evil which resulted. A 
hod barbarian count, 


passed his life in arms, and in the ungo- 


Mr. Spence also informs us that ‘ Battle | 
Was resorted to by the Germans as a means of 
ascertain ing the judgment of the Deity 5 thus, 
when engaged in a doubtful war,they compelled 
4 Captive of the enemy to fight with one of their 
Own nation, and, from the event of the duel, 


War. 


for med a presage of the probable issue of the during 
Tacitus is quoted on this subject, an au- | 
thority to which Mr, Spence often refers —-Rea’. | and when 


who had hitherto barbarities to be practise od againstthem. "The 
' German women followed their husbands and 
vern ed exercise of his pa: assions, Was not to kindred to war, and accompanied them in all | 


They were eminently dis- 
which 


| their emigrations. 
tineuished for their ardour for liberty, 
occasionally prompted them to deeds of he- 
roic valour. Among the Barbarians, the life 
of a woman was always equally v valued as 
that of a man of the same condition ; and 
the period of her life when she was 
capable of yng nce the number of warriors, 
1 lawful matrimony she gave 
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were no sons, the brothers, nile. or | be restrained by the sanctity of an office for 


signs of such an increase, the life of a free- 
woman equalled, and exceeded in value that 
ofan antrustion. Injuries or insults offered 
to a female were visited with the severest pu- 
nishment, for they implied the crime of cow- 
ardice. The composition for s lling a man 
as a slave was twelve solidi, a woman twenty- 
four; for digging a man out of his grave, 
forty solidi, a woman eighty. Every species 
of insult which the Barbarians conceived that 
a woman was subject to, was minutely de- 
fined, and a proportionate penalty affixed. 
Surgeons were, by the Gothic law, expressly 
forbidden to bleed any woman but in the 
presence of their nearest relations, or most 
respectable neighbours. 

‘Female chastity was an object of the 
most anxious care, more especially as it was 
essential to the obtaining the nuptial price 
ofadamsel. The law of the Visigoths de- 
clared that he who committed a rape should, 
if the female were a widow, be delivered to 
if a virgin, that he should be 
delivered to the parents. It was death to 
the woman if she afterwards either married 
or willingly had intercourse with such a 
man. Unjustly to accuse a woman of the 
worst of murders and of prostitution, were 
equally criminal: and the female who, in 
defence of her chastity, killed the man who 
assaulted her, was sure to find powerful pro- 
tection. 

‘ [fa woman were accused of a crime, she 
might defend herself by a deputy or cham- 
pion. If no one would undertake this oftice, 
she had to undergo the trial by ordeal, and if 
the result proved her guilty, she suffered the 
punishment attached to the offence.’ 

With this extract, our limits compel us to 
close our review of Mr. Spence’s laborious 
and erudite Inquiry,—a work calculated to 
confer at once a well-deserved celebrity on 
its author, and incalculable benefit upon the 
public. 





A System of Geography. for the Use of Schools 
und Private Students, on a New and Fas y 
Plan, from the latest and best Authorities ; 
including also the Elements of Astronomy, 
an Account of the Solar System, and a va- 
riety of Problems to be Solved by the Ter- 
restrial and Celestial Globes. By Tuomas 
Ewine. Seventh Edition. 1826. Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd. 

AN attentive perusal of this System of Geo- 
graphy has convinced us that it far excels 
any cotemporary publication on the same 
scale. The whole work is arranged with 
much perspicuity, and every department 
evinces talent and industry. With these 
claims, it is not surprising that Mr. E wing's 
work should have passed through several 
editions, a circumstance of which that gen- 
tleman has availed himself to enlarge and 
ore aut y 1! mip rove it. 








ORIGINAL. 
LETTER 
FROM PEREGRINE ROMANCIER, Esa. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
My pear Epvrror,—You ask me for an 
essay, with as much nonchalance as if you 


| were asking the great unknown fora new no- 
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vel, and as if, like that wonder of wonders, I 
possessed the art of ‘easy writing, what 
should be easy reading!’ 
done, thought I, as I concluded your epistle, 
shall I attempt? ‘ Nonsense!’ replied Hu- 
mility, ‘your old friend, aware of your old 
scribbling propensities, thinks he cannot do 
less than pay you the compliment of a re- 
quest for a contribution towards his new pro- 
tegée, but certainly never expects you to 
comply with it.’ ‘Impossible,’ exclaimed 
Vanity, ‘I am too well acquainted with his 
character, to allow for a moment the suppo- 
sition that he would compromise his ‘* duty 


to the public” for the sake of private affec-. 


tion.’ 1 know not how far Vanity was right, 
but she certainly got the best of the argu- 
ment, and, opening my desk, laying a sheet 
of paper before me, and taking a new pen, 
I wrote the words—‘ Fssay on the advantages 
of * of what ’—‘ Aye, there’s the rub’— 
"Twas no use,—not a step further could I ad- 
vance, [— 


*Plunged for my sense, but found no bottom 





- there, 

Then gnawed my pen, then dashed it on the 
ground, 

Sinking from thought to thought, a vast pro- 
found,’ 


as old-fashioned Pope has it. I could bear it 
no longer, my dear , zounds, I had nearly 
popped out the secret—edilor, and, therefore, 
I gave up the attempt, and sallied forth to 
take my accustomed stroll along the sea- 
shore. 

Glorious and eternal element! Tree and 
oundless ocean! How the spirit, degraded 
and drooping with the palling joys of arti- 
ficial life, leaps with exultation at thy magni- 
ficent presence! How the heart, chilled and 
bound by the chains of the cautious world, 
here feels all its best emotions, again rush 
wildly and joyously as thine own foam-crested 
billows !— 

This is true luxury ! 





O’er earth and ocean 


Darkness is hung; one black and heavy | 


cloud 
O’erspreads the sky, save where,—as through 
his shroud 
Struggles the wretch, entombed ere life hath 
bowed 
To the destroyer,—bursts the pale moon, ting- 
ing 
The rent with ghastly brillianecy, and fringing 
With phosphor light the billow,—foaming 
proud 
Over his fellow,—while the wild commotion 
Of the expanse of wateis, wakes a chord 
In unison with the scene,—one ceaseless rol] 
Of thunder-music weans the exalted soul 
From the poor meannesses that will control 
The dweller in life’s ever-varied crowd.— 
This, this is luxury—art never can afford. 
‘O! most lame and impotent conclusion,’ 
doubtless you will exclaim. True; it is in 
keeping nevertheless. 
composed after I had entered Harbour Street, 
and a carriage had just dashed up to the door 
of the ‘ Castle’ Tavern, and lights were bur- 
rying about, and people looking all business. 
Was not the transition to such a scene from 
che lone deserted beach quite anti-poetical 
enough to account for the falling off’ Yet 
whatever may be your opinion of it,—print 


THE 


What 1s to be! 


That last line was | 


---——@ - ye oe 






it, printit, 1 say—* An’ you love me,’ print 
it. By the remembrance of those evanished 
times, when we ‘heard the chimes at mid- 
night’ together,—by our poetic vigils of days 
past, when the ‘ gray-eyed’ dawn peeped in 
at our window, and found us still in our 
world of fancy,—with empty glasses and 
scattered books, and MSS. around us for sa- 
tellites,—by the spirit of enthusiasm which 
halloweth all things, [ conjure you, print it. 


| 


a key to the memory of an hour of pure po- 
etical feeling, at least, although not of expres- 
sion,—and it may serve others in the same 
way, and to a better purpose. A miserably 
insufficient ‘wherefore,’ say you. ’Tis all 
the same; ‘no argufying;’ it would have 
been sufficient to make you like it once, and I 
will not allow your editorial reason to smo- 
ther sentiment altogether,—at least not yet. 

You were never at Ramsgate, I think /-— 
Well, then, I will endeavour to give you a 
sketch, which, by the by, you may as well 
print, instead of the essay you asked for, for 
the instruction of our worthy cockney bre- 
thren, who have not yet had the resolution or 
the opportunity to jump into the ‘ Harlequin,’ 
(an awkward name that fora ‘ steamer,’ the 
very idea of capering in the air, when near a 
‘boiler,’ is enough to make one fancy the 
engine works less securely than usual.) or 
into the Dart, and of darting down the river 
and getting a sight of the ‘ green sea.’ 

I pass over all intermediate objects, for the 
present at least, and set you down at once on 
the sea-shore. We will suppose the time— 
about seven a.m. What a glorious scene !— 
What grandeur and what mirth combined! 
The morning sun is full upon the waters, and 
the waves are dancing in the brilliancy, as if 
they were crested with gold.—Beautiful forms 
are thronging down to the bathing machines, 
like a bevy of Venuses, returning to their na- 
tive element. Let us now follow yon hurry- 
ing crowd to the pier head, and get a sight 
of ‘The City of London,’ in the shape of a 
steam-boat, about to start. People who had 
‘no notion it could be so late,’ and others 
who were ‘ quite certain she wouldn't start at 
the appointed hour,’ are thronging down the 
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—— 


boxes,—red faces, and brows teeming with 
huge drops of perspiration. Now, true to 
the minute, the captain gives the signal to 
‘let go the stern rope,’ and the passengers 
are nodding to the ‘ friends they leave behind 
them,’ and off—no, ‘ hold on,’ cries the cap- 


the patience of ‘the ruler of the little world 
within,’ is becoming exhausted ;—another 
order to ‘ let go the stern rope ;’ another de- 


| lay,—the captain swears, and now the band 


= 


strike up ‘ Rule Britannia,’ *—the stern rope 


motion, and gracefully and proudly she glides 





not supported by fact. God save the King is, 
I believe, the usual air played at starting, at 
least, J never heard any other. Rule Britannia 
is, however, and, I believe, always, struck up 
when the vessel passes Greenwich Hospital. 





This is good. 


[ will tell you, wherefore ; it well serve me as, 
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steps, laden with portmanteaus and band- | 


tain,—another loiterer, another, and another, | 












out of the harbour, cleaving and dashing tho 
vainly rebellious waves into a Snow-white 
foam, and leaving a long track of light be. 
hind her, like the remembrance left by a 
passing beauty at a county ball. On ‘she 
goes; last nods and wavings of handkerchief, 
are exchanged,—a few minutes, and she js 
beyond the reach of sight; and people roused 
rather earlier than usual from their beds 
hurry home to breakfast, and talk of the pro. 
bable time of her arrival in London, and 
when letters may be expected from their ab. 
sent friends. 

Yet splendid as is the triumph of ingenuity 
displayed in the construction of these steam. 
vessels, I must still confess them not absoly. 
ment d mon gout. I have certain queer pre- 
judices in favour of the inconveniences at. 
tached to the old fashion, which, however jj. 
diculous they may appear to the uninfected, 
[ have in vain endeavoured to destroy. What 
is a sea trip without inconvenience ’—or even 
danger? Are not these the principal charms 
of the expedition’ And where are the iu- 
conveniences of a steamer, the cabin whereof 
is adorned with pillars and mirrors and horse- 
hair sofas and all the ‘pomp and circum. 
stance’ of a drawing-room !‘—where your din- 
ner-table may be furnished with all the lux- 
uries of the season,—and where, on a tolera- 
bly fair sea, you have not even the expected 
sickness. You have ‘ screwed your courage 
to the sticking place,” and having done so, 
are not a little mortified at finding it not call- 
ed into action, and being thus cheated of the 
sympathy you were anticipating from your 
friends. Then, as a picture, the steam-boat 
is execrable. 

But to return: we will suppose the day 
has been very fine and sunny, and has been 
spent by us still on the sea-shore, in hollows 
of the cliff; the cool breeze from the water, 
breathing the breath of health upon the check 
and invigorating the whole frame. Of course 
we have not been without mental food, and 
have found some fresh source of enjoyment 
in some especially favourite author, with 
whose most secret stores we have fancied 
ourselves acquainted at least fifty times,— 
then evening steals on, and now—'tis night, 
and such a night! 

The sky is one almost unbroken expanse 
of azure, scarcely less bright than at noon- 
day. The moon yields sufficient light to el 
able her votaries to pen down the feelings 
inspired by her loveliness; and the sea} 
quivering in her splendour, like molten silver. 
What an hour for contemplation ! There 
can be no place like the sea-side for a poet, 


| —the space of waters, boundless in seeming, 


is loosed,—the fearful-looking wheels are in | 


* I am fearful that my affection for this | 
national air has here led me into an assertion | 


without a trace of the power of man to call 
the soul from its high communing back to 
the every day cares of life, which is scarcely 
ever the case in land scenery, aud, above all, 
the— 
‘Raco mormora di lucid’ onde” 

cannot fail to awaken inspiration in a mind 
at all capable of being inspired. To those 


; - 
_who, like myself, are mere admirers of te 


muse, such a place is scarcely less replete 
with attractions. All that we have — 
doated on of the sublime and beautiful, at svc" 
times, and in such spots, must recur to M& 
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and J am not the only one, I ween, by | crowned by such a l’ame, or whatever else it 


mory, : 
thousands, who has paced the sands for hours, 


souring forth the fruits of his poetical reading 
to the ‘vasty deep,’ and spending his enthusi- 
asm on the waves breaking at his feet. 

After ten p. in. is the best hour for wan- 
derers of this latter class. They will then 
rarely find their reveries interrupted, unless, 
indeed, a pair of lovers should have romance 
enough to choose this seclusion, instead of 
the more fashionable and more convenient 
pier. lor real lovers, this ‘ bare strand’ 
spread with— 
‘ Amphibious weeds, 

Such as from earth’s embrace the salt ooze 
breeds,’ | 

is indeed an unparalleled promenade, espe- 

cially if the beauty of the evening, or their 

own ‘ low talk,’ should lead them half way 

to Broadstairs, and they should find, on their 

return, that the rising tide had, in many 


places, left them only a rough and precarious | 


footing over fragments of the chalk clifi, ren- 
dering support to the half-alarmed beauty ne- 
cessary, and inducing her to cling more 


closely and more tenderly to the arm of her 
guide —Such an hour is worth more tothe | 


cause of a lover, than months of every-day 
intercourse. 

I have just returned from bathing in the 
sea by moonlight. What an exquisite en- 
joyment! so wild, so solitary! On no ac- 
count fail, my dear Editor, to take advantage 
of this natural luxury, when you visit Rams. 
gate. You shull not, if the fates ever allow 
us to visitittogether. Returning homeward, 
I was eyed, rather suspiciously, by a couple 
of the Preventive Service men. After laying 
their heads together awhile, they, I presume, 
decided that nothing could possibly be con- 
cealed about so lank a form, unless it were 
really the living skeleton, and I, therefore, 
passed on unmolested, 
these fellows by no means detracts from the 
melo-dramatic composition of this scenery. 
Their dress is composed of a short sailor-blue 
jacket, white trousers, a straw hat, which 
usually covers a brow tolerably weather- 
beaten, and, therefore, rather ferocious; a 
buff leathern belt, with a large buckle in 
front; ahuge cutlass, and a brace of as for- 


midable looking pistols as ever decked the | & * : ; : 
a sort of hieroglyphical-historical record. On 

gan.¢ : - 1 | ier, which is quite peerless, we have % 

sea-shore, perched on the edge of a high | the pier, which is quite peerless, we have an 


person of a Dirk Hatteraick. Seen from the 
cliff, the effect of these ‘ Ramelies,’ as they 
are termed, is very picturesque. 

You, doubtless, think it time that I should 
talk of something else than of the sea; but I 
doubt whether there is any thing else worth 
talking about. Ramsgate, in its other rela- 
lions, is but a so-so place. The streets re- 
semble the workshops of a plaster of Paris 
manufacturer, and after rain, you return from 
a walk through them with your shoes covered 
with chalk. There are few good houses; 
the best are in the crescent, fronting the sea, 
called Wellington Place; but even these are 
marred by a vile portico, the pillars of which 
are of wood! In the centre of a semicircular 
pPleve of ground facing these buildings, stands 
4 Statue, representing a female figure, with 
One arm extended and a wreath in her hand. 
But who could feel any ambition to be 
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| cantation scene in Der Freischutz. 
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may be intended to personify, I know not. 
It is a most despicable performance. 

The best thing with which I am acquainted 

on shore is the post-master,— 

‘A merrier man 
Within the limits of becoming mirth, 
I never spent un hour’s talk withal.’ 

It is the finest treat imaginable to see his ru- 
bicund visage, and eyes that seem as if they 
had advanced a little from their original sta- 
tion, to be more conveniently placed for deci- 
phering the various contents of the letter bag, 
when first the wooden pane in the window is 
opened, and he deals out the letters to the 
anxious crowd of expectants without, usually 
accompanying each with a semi-joke, or a 
look answering the same good purpose, for 
his face itself is wit But who can describe 
the awful shake of that head when your ap- 
plication is to be answered in the negative ! 
I, not to speak disparagingly of either, think 
him then excessively like the owl, in the in- 
Post- 
masters and mistresses are, in reality, people 
of some importance in country places, and, 
unluckily, the humblest of the tribe usually 
assume all, and often more than they are en- 
titled to; but for our worthy Ramsgate post- 
master, he who has run the gauntlet, as he 
informed me, of—more_ post-office situ- 
ations than [can remember, and who, at last, 
sets himself down ‘ post-master-general of the 
Isle of Thanet,’ (mark the dignity of the ti- 
tle!) is the very prince of postmasters, and 
only makes use of his importance to be al- 
ways jocular and amusing. 

The scenery of this same ‘ Isle of Thanet,’ 
or at least this portion of it, is poor. Whe- 
ther from the chalky nature of the country, or 
the influence of the sea, or from both, lL am 
not avriculturist enough to determine, but the 
very few trees near this coast have, in my opi- 
nion, an exceedingly sickly aspect. For this 
latter defect, however, this terrible drought 
may account in q greater degree than I in my 
ignorance can possibly imagine. 

We are far from being deficient in loyalty 
here. ‘The plains of Waterloo !’ (you have 
nothing so heroic as this in London,) extend- 
ing from * Wellington Place’ aforesaid, leads 
to ‘ King Street ;"° so contrived, doubtless, as 


obelisk, erected in honour of his Majesty's 
visit, with inscriptions, Latin and English, 
and many other tokens, ‘ too numerous for 
insertion.’ 

I would apologise for this communication, 
if you did not know that it is my custom— 

‘ To rattle on, exactly as I talk 
With any body, in a ride or walk.’ 


_-_-—. 
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Besides, you know you need not § Chronicle’ | 


my ‘small beer’ against your reason. 
Your’s ever, my dear Editor, 


Ramsgate. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
EPIGRAM. 
(From the French of Clement Marot ) 
WouLp’'sTt know why I have left thy name 
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Unwriit in any work of mine: 
It is, that thou may’st do the same 
Ly me, and Jeave me out of thine. 


PEREGRINE ROMANCIER. | 


| Within my soul to feel unequal strife, 
DEW. | 
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A DREAM. 
TO MISS C———. 
WEARIED with wishes, vain but sweet, 
I sank upon my couch to rest ; 
And slumber came, as calm and deep, 
As when upon a mother’s breast, 
In infancy’s pure hour J slept, 
Ere heart was wrung, or eye had wept. 


In its own world my fancy flew 

O'er fields of flowers, and realms of light ; 
And pleasure wore its gayest hue, 

And all of brightness, seemed most bright ; 
And thou, my own dear love, wert there, 
The fairest thing where all were fair. 


I dreamt it was our bridal day, 

And friends and kindred gather’d round, 
My mind felt fresh, redeem'd and gay, 

My beating bosom learn’d to bound 
With joy, as though by thee and Heaven 
My faults, my follies were forgiven. 

The errors of my wayward youth 

Vanished beiore thy glowing eye, 
And peace, and holiness, and truth 

Came wafted on thy perfumed sigh, 

And oer my frame there seemed to duit 
The self approval of my heart. 
Its Joyous beating burst upon 

My startled ear; in bliss | woke, 
Tue fairy vision all was gone— 

Though yet upon my senses broke, 
Thy voice’s echo—and the air 
Was sweet, as if thy sigh were there. 

1 could not sleep again—tbe morn 

Wore on—imy heart felt wild and weak; 
I had no tears, but lay forlorn 

With haggard eye and icy check— 

The utmost that | dared implore 
Of Heaveun—was thus to dream once more. 
WwW... R. 





NIGHT CALM. 
I Love to look upon 
The undulating sea ; 
When the glaring sun has gone, 
And mists are o'er the leu. 


I love to climb the hill, 
Above the limpid deep, 

When every wind is still, 
And every wave asleep. 


THE EVENING STAR. 
Farr Star of Eve! far glimmering from the sky, 
I Jove to gaze upon thy silver crest, 
When tne lust sunbeams o er the ocean die, 
And clouds of crimson gild the fading west. 


Oh, then, how sweet, how cheering to the soul, 

From some tall cliff ascending from the sea, 

When cease the winds to roar, the waves to roll, 

To view the silent deep, calmly reflecting 
thee ! M—E. 











MADRIGAL. 
(From the French of Pierre Ronsard ) 
‘Si c'est aimer madame, et nuit et jour,’ &e. 
Ir ‘tis to love thee, lady, day and night,— 
To muse—to dream how most to n.ake thee 
bless’d— 
All to forget—in nought to take delight, 
But serving her who causes my unrest, 
If ‘tis to love, a flying bliss to chase,— 
To lose myself, a thing of loneliness,— 
To weep,—to sue,—yet never hope for grace,— 
To suffer much,—fear much,—yet nought 
€X press. 
lf in thy presence only to have lise,— 
To hide a languid heart with joyous brow,— 
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As sways the fever, —freezing,—burning now, 
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Sen ee | A DERN APEC 


Fearing before thee to confess my woc,— 
If this be loving, madly I love tAee,— 
Liove thee! fatal is my ill [ Know,— 
Well the heart tells it, mute though my lips 
be. DEW. 
ec ie EEE AES SEAN 


FINE ARTS. 


Ste ee 
The City of Madrid, and surrounding Coua- 
try, now Exhibiting in the Panorama, Let 
cester Sguare. Painted by the Pri iprietors, 





J.and R. Burrorp, from Drawings taken | 


in the Year 1825, by R. Bunrorp. 
AT a private view, to which we were invited 
on Saturday last, we were highly pleased 
with the above. 
turmoil and slaughter which have disgraced 
and degraded Spain, many of which have 
been perpetrated in its metropolis, the deli- 
neation of Madrid has more than common 
interest; and we sincerely award our share 
of praise to the young artist, who has, in so 
able and judicious a manner, performed iis 
task. 


says the Spanish proverb; but we hope, in 
this instance, the world will not be si/ent with 
regard to the Madrid in Leicester Square. 
On first entering, the eye takes at once a 
discursive range, and the numerous domes, 
each crowned with a spiral vane, the party- 
coloured houses, the sombre hues of con- 
ventual erections, and the narrow strects, en- 
livened with inhabitants, form a scene highly 
diversified and interesting. The city, as re- 
presented in the Panorama, seems to pos- 
sess but few beauties: its form is oblong, 
and its circumference about two leagues, 
with a population of two hundred thou- 
sand souls. 
the churches and public buildings; many of 
these are distinguished as massy erections, 
but we cannot discover in them that architec- 
tural proportion which is so great a desidera- 
tum in buildings of this nature. The cupola 
of Santa Cruz, ornamented with a golden ball 
which might vie with that of our St. Paul's, 
strikes the beholder with its close proxi 

mity. From this spot the view is taken, and, 
being centrical, appears one of the most ad- 
vantageous situations for such an object; 
beneath, is the street of Plazuela de la Lena, 
and nearly opposite, the very fine church of 


Santo Thomas, in one of whose towers a man | 
is seen ringing a bell, defended by an iron | 
balcony, to prevent his falling to the pave- | 


ment. The appearance of this figure is both 
picturesque and instructive; the light falling 
on the roof of this edifice, is admirably ma- 
naged, and the shadows from the turrets in 
excellent keeping. To the right of this is the 


Carcel de Corte, or state prison, a very hand- | 


some structure—its exterior by no means em- 
blematical of the deeds of darkness which have 
been performed within. In the area, before 
this house of grief, is a fine fountain, around 
which are several groups; adjoining, is the 
Plaza Mayor, or great square, surrounded by 
a piazza. Public rejoicings were here form- 
erly celebrated, and auto-de-fés have often 
disgraced Catholicism and this spot. [e- 
hind is the Palacio Nueva, or New Palace, 
one of the most modern erections in Madrid. 


From the intestine acts of | 


* Donde esta Madrid, calle el Mundo,’ | 
where Madrid is, let the world be silent, | 


The prominent features are | 
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| Its stvle is Done, and bears a close resem- 
_blance to Somerset House, when viewed from 
‘the Thames; it forms a pleasing contrast 
to the ancient houses, and dark coloured 
buildings, whose roofs, tinged with a mossy 
hue, have, in many instances, a sombre effect, 
yet, as a whole, harmonize much better, than 
if of one unvaried tone. Not far off is the 
, hall of the Cortes, where that memorable 
body met; we know of no other portion of 
this view on which the eye and mind linger 
longer than on this. Flere talent, patriotism, 
true courage, and noble devotedness, com- 
| bined to save Spain, nor laboured usclessly, 
‘till that which a foreign despot could not ef- 
‘fect, was performed by the ignob!e instru- 
mentality of a native and despotic prince. 
Vere we to visit this metropolis, this is the 
first shrine at which we should pay our ado- 
ration. In the distance, dimly seen, is the 
Fscurial, that magnificent memorial of 
Spain’s better days. Iglesia de San Philipe 
has an extraordinary appearance ; it almost 








its 
| black walls and dusky roofs, and for a mo- 


| settle on 
: Re 
| ment, fancy transported us to its long aisles, 
| 


convents. Gloom seems to 


and we saw the cowled monk stealing over 
the name-memorialed pavement. Emerging 
! from our dream, we beheld the Prado, where 
‘the Spanish beauties, attended by their cava- 
‘liers, show their charms, a la promenade. 
| On the east is the Plaza de los Toros, or the 
amphitheatre for bull fights—a large and 
| well-constructed building. The scenery 
| around is extremely barren, and has a mono- 
'tonous and dreary look, with the exception 
| of the Sierras de Guadarrama, whose lofty 
| heights, often covered with snow, are beheld 
melting, into blue distance. There can be 
but one opinion on the ability the artist has 
displayed, and, although many of the pre- 
ceding panoramas were distinguished for ex- 
cellence, we never remember to have ob- 
served one, on which such evident care and 
attention has been bestowed. The subject is 
interesting from association, and its execu- 
tion is gratifying in its display of talent. We 
have no doubt a liberal public will appreciate 
and amply reward such laudable endeavour. 





| PROJECTED NEW STREET: 
| We have seen a plan by Mr. Peter Jeffery, 


which would, undoubtedly, if it should ever 
be carried into execution, tend materially to 


realises the description of Mrs. Radctiffe’s | 








for a proposed new street, to extend in a | 
direct line from London Bridge to the Bank, | 


‘the improvement and embellishment of the | 


city. Of the scheme itself, we know no- 
thing farther, therefore cannot say how far 
there is any probability of its being realised, 
especially as so many projects of this nature 
_ have hitherto proved abortive. We doubt 
/ Whether the intended alterations around St. 
_ Paul's will ever take place, at least for many 
years to come; never, probably, to the ex- 
_tent contemplated. And yet this scheme 
/would have tended more to the embeilish- 
| ment of the city than any ever laid before the 
|public. We think, that so opulent a city as 
| London, should display more public spirit 
than it has hitherto done, in such improve- 


|; ments as would tend to facilitate communica- 
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tion, and ‘widen its now contracted 





: : Street. 
where the progress both of foot-passeng ws 
aud vehicles is incessantly linpeded. A sp f 


from the New London Bridge to the Very Cen. 
tre of business and commerce, would wm 
doubtedly, in every point of view, be highly 
desirable ; and would, probably, occasion 4 
variety of other improvements in the neigh 


cious trading street, leading, in a direct }yp, 


bourhood. It seems to be no more than Do. 
licy on the part of those who are interested 


inthe prosperity of the city, to countenance and 
promote suc’ plans as would render it mors 
convenient as the resort of commerce and 
traffic than it is as present; for, with the 0X. 
ception of Cheapside and Cornhill, there jg 
hardly a tolerable street within its bounda. 
ries. No doubt the inhabitants of Fish Street 
Till will protest against a new thoroughfare 
being formed in another direction: as in al] 
other improvements, the interests of a fey 
individuals might be partially affected for a 
time, yet this ought not to hinder the accom. 
plishment of a general and permanent benetit 
both to the public and to that particular quar. 
ter of the town. A cross street, from the 
principal one to the Monument, would opena 
fine view of that column, the effect of which, 
except from the bridge, is now entirely lost, 
The inhabitants of the city ought to make 
some effort to rival the spirit of improvement 
at the west end of the town: the narrow 
lane, dignified with the name of Princes 
Street, ought to be considerably widened, so 
as to open a view in front of the Mansion 
H{[ouse, and to allow the west side of the 
Bank to be seen. In its present state, it is 
absolutely dangerous. It is highly desirable, 
too, that a wide avenue should be formed 


; from the Circus, in Moorfields, to the Loth- 


bury tront of that noble building*. The dis- 
tance is very inconsiderable; and a noble 
range of buildings for merchant's counting: 
houses, and offices and chambers in sucha 
situation, would, we apprehend, be tenfold 
more valuable than the present dingy courts 
and alleys which must be removed, notwith- 
standing the space that must be sacrificed. 
By thus uniting the northern district of Fins- 
bury Square with the very heart of the city, 
the former would be rendered far more éil- 
gible, in point of situation, than at present. 
The good citizens, however, seem so much 
attached to the narrow lanes of their forefa- 
thers, that we do not suppose that they will 
ever listen to any schemes of innovation. 
Whenever any plan of the kind is proposed, 
the universal ery is—the value of property ! 
Yet, if a fiftieth part of the sums flung away 
in mining schemes had been applied to 1m- 
provements of this nature, the city would pre- 
sent a very different aspect from what it now 
does. In fact, the citizens themselves consiGer 
it, very justly, uninhabitable, and as unfit lot 
any thing but warehouses and counting: 
houses. 


——— aaa 





* Mr. Jeffery proposes that a colonma’ 
should lead fiom the end of Bartholomew Let: 
to Moortields; yet we apprehend that a Gr 
riage-way, with colonnades on each side, wou 
be more desirable. 
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| 
THE DRAMA, 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
ortrr?r 
[iayMaRKET TuratRe.—On Monday night 
Mr. Liston took his benefit, and we never re- 
member to have scen a more numerous and 
respectable assemblage honour this theatre 
with their presence than on this occasion. 
The performances were Fish oul of Water, 
The Hypocrite, and Twirt the Cup and the 
Lip -—Liston’s parts in these dramas are 
wellknown, and his acknowledged excellence 
if possible, was rendered more apparent, by 
the enlivening presence of a friendly audience. 
One of the greatest attractions of the evening 
was the announcement, that an address would 
be spoken by Mr. L. as Paul Pry, entitled 
the Disadvantages of Popularity. At the con- 
clusion of the Hypocrife, this pledge was re- 
deemed; in the 376th number of our Chro- 
nicle we had a prose article under the saine 
title, which has been copied into several jour- 
nals, and we have heard, from private sources, 
highly delighted the talented comedian to 
whom it related. The verses spoken in the 
present instance not only were Christened 
the same, but had most of our principal points 
introduced. The audience felt so pleased 
either with the address, or their favourite, 
that Paul was compelled a second time to 
intrude. Madame Vestris sung several songs 
with her accustomed spirit; that in which 
she makes an enfré as a German lass, with 
brooms for sale, was appropriately executed, 
and deservedly encored, as in fact were they 
all. A few altercations occasionally inter- 
rupted the conviviality of the evening! but 
the majority of the hearers, in despite of the 


intolerable heat, maintained at once their | 


places and good humour; and the advan/ages 
of Mr. Liston’s popularity must have pro- 
duced him a greafer purse than the ¢ /iéle 
theatre’ could have been thought capable of 
yielding. 

Excrisn Oprra-Ilousr.—On Wednes- 
day, the attractions of the evening were the 
appearances of Mr. T. P. Cooke as the mon- 
ster, in Frankenstein, and Miss Clara Fisher, 
as the actress of all work. The former, from 
his late celebrated personification of this non- 
descript character, in Paris, has attained a 


double degree of notoriety, and we doubt not | 


his re-appearance will cause a number of re- 
petitions of this terrific melo-drama. 
Cooke seems to be the very beau ideal of that 
speechless and enormous excrescence of na- 
ture, and his acting, on Wednesday evening, 
Was distinguished by more than his usual 
spirit. Miss Fisher, likewise, had ber award 


of praise, and, although her performances at | 


an early age were noted for precocity of ta- 
lent, we were happy to observe that her last 
exertions did— 

‘ Not unbeseem the promise of her spring.’ 
A crowded and applauding house hailed with 
enthusiasm the return of these talented per- 
formers, 


’ 
* 


Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mr. T. P. Cooke, and 
Mr. Wrench, are among the newly-engaged 
at the Adelphi Theatre. Messrs. Yates and 
“etry are indefatigable in their preparations 
‘or opening early next month. 





LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
We have lately seen some maps, which 
ar2 very ingeniously contrived to facilitate 
the knowledge of ancient and modern geo- 
graphy at the same time. The appearance 
is that of the erdinary map, except that it is 
drawn on pasteboard, which is made to turn 
in various portions, and to show thus both 
the ancient and modern names and boun- 
daries. ’ 
are apt to be much puzzled on the subject, 
and will save ordinary readers from much 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


It is very useful for children who | 


| 


, ‘ : j 
trouble in references, besides presenting the | 


matter at once in the simplest and clearest 
point of view. 

The public are pretty generally acquainted 
with the fact, that a duty of 3s. 6d. is paid 
to government upon each advertisement that 
appears in a public print. The Commis- 
sionetrs of Inquiry into the Revenue, in the 
lourteenth Report, just published, recom- 
mend that this duty should be varied, and 
that in future, small advertisements should 
pay 2s. only, and longer ones in proportion 





to their length, to the amount of 10s. This 
alteration could not be carried into effect 
without considerable difficulty : the 


| 


} 
| 


mca- | 


surement would be either by lines, words, or | 


syllables —most likely the latter, from the 
various lengths of lines and words ; and, be- 


sides, the plan is highly objectionable: the | 


simplicity of the present mode would be 
done away with; new clerks and collectors 


| 


must be introduced; and it would inflict a | 


partially taxed against the general rules of 
good legislation. The method proposed 
would also relieve the casual advertiser, of, 
perhaps, 1s. 6d. a-year, and treble the duty 
upon those who are of necessity in the con- 
stant practice of advertising. 

In a few days will be published, Sketches 
of Ireland, descriptive of interesting and 
hitherto unnoticed districts in 
west,’ and south, containing Ten Days in 
Munster, Three Weeks in Donegal, A Day 
at Cape Clear, and A Ten Days’ Tour from 
Cape Clear to Killarney, Xc. 

The whole of Lord Byron’s works have 





Mr. 


been printed and publisi:ed, in English, at 
Frankfort, in one octavo volume, two co- 
lumns in each page; and Sir Walter Scott's 
are announced to appear in a similar form. 
The Life of Napoleon, by the author of 
| Waverley, is certainly in progress, but the 
story of four volumes as being already print- 
ed, is not quite correct. Nearly three vo- 
lumes, however, are completed ; and if the 
“report of a friend of our own may be trusted, 
there are many passages in the work which 
‘are distinguished by eloquence and power, 


serious injury upon trades which are already | 


| nomy are very praiseworthy. 


the north, | 


Sir Walter Scott has, we have heard, (says 
the Morning Chronicle,) sold his house in 
Edinburgh, the greater part of his furniture, 
and every thing that could be turned into 
money. Ife now lives in lodgings and works 
hard. The motives for his industry and eco- 
j He has de- 
clared that he will pay every farthing he owes; 
and will not listen to one word of a compo- 
sition with his creditors. By the sale cf his 
house and other means, all the persons to 
whom he stood indebted for a less sum than 
601. have been paid ; and this distinguished 
author expects, ere long, to pay all those to 
whom he is indebted in a larger sum. It is 
to be wished that many of those who are 
called honest tradesman would imitate his 
example. 

M. Dupin, the celebrated member of the 
French Institute, is engaged in laying out 
the plans of a canal, to enable merchant ves- 
sel, of a moderate bulk, to cross from the 
Seine, below Rouen, in Normandy, to Paris. 
The ground is already traced. 

In the press, The Latin Reader, from the 
fifth German edition, by Professor Frederick 
Jacobs, of Gotha, editor of the Greek An- 
thology, the Greek Reader, Ke. &c. 

A method has been discovered by Mr. C. 
Fay of excising the crowns of carious teeth 
instead of extracting them, and he has al- 
ready performed the operation on upwards 
of two hundred medical gentleman. 

The Cabinet Lawyer, or Popular Digest 
of the Laws of England, with a dictionary of 
law-terms, maxims, acts of parliament, and 
judicial antiquitics, is nearly ready for pub- 
lication. The many recent changes in the 
laws and statutes have been incorporated 
into the present work, so as to exhibit a con- 
densed summary of the civil, criminal, and 
constitutional law of England as now admi- 
nistered. 








THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
Improvement !—Itis by thistime pretty well 
known to the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
that in winter, the Macadamised streets resem- 


' ble canals, or, rather, the sable streams of Styx 


which even the author of Waverley had not | 


reached before. Mr. Constable, the father of 
the splendid projection which bears his name, 


has been enabled, by his family and friends, 


period we hope to see it making its appear- | . ! . 
‘ance, full of the talent which was provided at | London to the other, during the winter-time, 


And it is also said, | 
on what authority we know not, that one of 


| 
} 
again to call it his own; and at no distant | 


its first announcement. 


the greatest living poets is engaged in the bio- 
graphy of his celebrated friend, the late Lord 
| Byron.—Scots Tones. 


= ee 


/ would in time increase the 


in complexion and consistency. For a pe- 
destrian to attempt to wade across one of 
these currents of liquid mud, is utterly impos- 
sible, without the friendly aid of some Charon ; 
we would, therefore, hint, that were ferries 
to be established across them, it would prove 
a profitable speculation, far more so than the 
Waterloo Bridge. The novelty would at 
first ensure custom; for who would not like 
an innocent row in the streets of London ? 
—and the advantage experienced from it 
profits. After- 


wards. when all the streets come to be thus 


improved, carriages might be laid aside en- 
tirely, and gondolas substituted in their stead ; 
for then one might glide from one end of 


in the most delightful manner imaginable ; 
and we should not be stunned with the noise 
of any wheels at all; orif this plan, excel- 
lent as it is, should be rejected, we would ad- 
vise that drawbridges should be erected at 
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